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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

At the organization of the Penna. Teacher’s As- 
sociation, at Harrisburg, on the 28th and 29th of 
December last, it was resolved “ that the Executive 
Committee are hereby instructed to devise and put 
into operation, at the earliest practicable date, 
such measures as shall effect the organization of a 
Teachers’ Institute in every county in the State.” 


Desirous of discharging the duty thus imposed 
upon them, the Executive Committee earnestly in- 
vite a correspondence with Teachers and other 
friends of Education throughout the State, on the 
subject, that they may better understand the wishes 
and capabilities of each county, and how to co-oper- 
ate with the friends of this work. 


Wm. Travis, New Castle P. O., Lawrence co. 
8. D. Ingram, Harrisburg P. O., Dauphin co. 
J. P. Wickersham, Marietta P. O., Lane. co. 
H. R. Warriner, Philadelphia P. O. 
J. M. Barnett, Clarksburg P. O., Indiana co. 
Ex. Com. Penna. Teachers’ Association. 
April, 1853. 





CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal has now reach- 
ed the end of the first year of its existence asa State 
educational periodical, and it seems as if something 
ought to be said on the occasion; but what to select 
out of the multitude of thoughts which present them- 
selves, or how to say it, we are utterly at a loss. 

Of course the merits and demerits of the work 
first suggest themselves. These we dispose of with 
the’single remark, that the one shall grow, and the 
other grow less, if possible, next year. 

And this brings us to next year, on which branch 
of the subject we promise, that, if life be continued, 
there shall be a next year, and a next, and a next 
year, of the Journal, till the work to be done is 
done, or till we find that it is not in us to do it.— 
So that our friends may, with a reasonable degree 
of confidence, bind this volume, and label it Vol. I. 

And this last sentence again, brings to view our 
friends.—Here we fairly break down, for want of 
words to express our thanks. 
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LAST NUMBER. 

This is the last number which will be sent to sub- 
scribers whose year commenced in July 1852 or with 
No. 7. This rule will not be departed from in any 
ease. It is unavoidable. The subscribers to the 
work are so scattered over the State, and the sum 
payable by each—viz: one dollar per annum—so 
small, that credit, or collection by means of a travel- 
ling agent, is out of the question. 

{<*> All who wish to receive the work a second 
year will therefore please forward their names, ad- 
dresses and the money, during the present month if 
possible. Nothing less will “ fetch it.” 

This of course does not apply to subscribers whose 
year commenced with January. 





TITLE PAGE AND INDEX. 

With this number subscribers will receivea Title 
page for the lst volume, which is now complete.— 
At the end of the number will be found a full Index 
to the contents of the whole volume. 

Several hundred sets of copies running back to 
No. 7, and a few to No. 1, are still on hand, and 
will be sent to such as may desire them,on the usual 
terms. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 

A packet from the Allegheny Co. Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has just been received. Of its contents we 
can only find place in this No. for the report on the 
distribution of the Common School funds among de- 
nominational Schools. The addresses of A. D. Simp- 
son and another member whose name is not given, 
shall be attended to hereafter. 

A number of mathematical communications are 
omitted for the want of type to represent the neces- 
sary algebraic and other signs and figures embraced 
in them. 

Errata :—In Mr. Lamborn’s article in the May 
No., p. 437, Ist column and 8th line from bottom, 
“is the answer” should read “it is the answer ”"— 
this is a mistake of the printer. Same page, 2d col- 
umn and 5th line from top “‘ on ”’ should be “ without,” 
so as to read “‘ without being told” &c. This isa 
mistake of the author, for, sic MS. 

HEADINGS or TITLES. 

Correspondents will save us some trouble and per- 
haps escape unintended misrepresentation, if they 
place the name of the subject intended to be discussed 
or stated, at the head of their communications or ad- 
dresses. They can more fully and briefly express 
their own object than we. 

But we ask this for another reason: It will have 
a material tendency to the improvement of their pro- 
ductions. It will concentrate and strengthen their 
efforts by the necessity thus imposed of “ sticking to 








the text”—whereas a rambling article on “every. 
thing in generalvand nothing in particular,” no mat. 
ter how able the author, is rarely worth reading. 


Harxness’s Seconp Latin Boox :—This is a Lat- 
in Reader, embracing a short clear view of Roman 
and Grecian history, in uncommonly pure language, 
the les cons so arranged as to lead the learner on grad- 
ually and progressively from one difficulty to another, 
and so combined with syntactical rules and explana- 
nations as to enable him to comprehend and therefore 
retain all he gains. It has also full notes, and a com- 
prehensive Latin-English and English-Latin vocabu- 
lary. What most characterizes this work is the full 
and logical analysis of sentences—from the simplest 
sentence to the most complex—in which form the 
syntax of the work is presented; thus adapting the 
rules, progressively, to the lessons. It is designed to 
succeed Arnold’s First Latin Book, as edited by Mr. 
Harkness ; and to those who use the Ollendorff meth- 
od as modified by him, it will form a most valuable 
accession. Lublished by D. Appleton & Co., Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

A mathematical question was proposed to the read- 
ers of the Journal some months ago for solution.— 
This, from less to more, has Jed to the necessity of 
either closing its pages altogether against such mat- 
ter, or of formally devoting a portion to it monthly. 
Teachers seem to take so much interest in this de- 
partment, that we shall do the latter; and a mathe- 
matical department sha]] henceforth form a regular 
part of our matter, with greater care in the selection 
and printing than has heretofore been bestowed. 

The reader must not, however, expect that the 
preference will always be given to the higher math- 
ematics. On the contrary, this journal being a me- 
dium, almost self- produced, for affording the working 
Teachers of the Common School the means of inter- 
communication and improvement, the main object 
will be to meet their wants and wishes, in the selec- 
tion of mathematical as well as other matter. Hence 
arithmetical and other questions will be inserted, 
which may appear as childs-play to “the potent, grave 
and reverend seigniors” of the profession. But let not 
the “Professors” get out of humor; nucibus mollibus 
relictis, they shal] now and then have nuces duriores 
for their especial cracking. 

If this Journal possess any quality which fits it, 
more than another, for success in its mission, it is 
that of being level to the wants and feelings of the 
mass of its readers. 





Srare Tracuers’ Association.—A cali for the 
metting of this body, on the 5th of August, at Pitts- 
burg, was received too late for thisnumber. It shall 
appear next month. 
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EDUCATION OF DIRECTORS. 

We had an article some months ago, under this 
head, which, though it merely referred to the im- 
provement of Directors in the knowledge of their 
official duties, was not well received in certain 
quarters; being taken as an intimation that some 
of these officers need an addition to their learning. 
We shall not discuss this question, but shall pre- 
sent two or three incidents which seem to indicate 
a want of something somewhere. 

A teacher from another county was employed ina 
district, and after being in the school some weeks, a 
member of the board was asked how the stranger 
goton. ‘O very well” said the Director, “as to 
bringing on the scholars in their learning; but he 
has some queer notions about the school reom. Why, 
he won’t let them spit on the floor, as if it was 
made for any thing else than to be spit on!” 

In another district the mora} standard was high, 
and rigidly maintained by the Board. On one oc- 
casion, when visiting the schools, one of the mem- 
bers opened a spelling book near the end—perhaps 
Byerly’s—and happened to light on a column of 
proper names divided into syllables and commenc- 
ing,quite properly and alphabetically, with A-dam 
Adam. ‘ My gracious,” said he to the President, 
«just look here! This is a pretty book to have in 
school. At any rate it shan’t teach the scholars any 
longer to curse and swear.” So he opened the 
stove door and put it in, before the president, who 
suspected there was a mistake in the proceeding, 
could decide in his own mind what it was. 





CONTROVERSY -=--DISCUSSION. 

Controversy, as now generally understood and 
practised, means the arguing of a disputed point by 
persons on opposite sides, each adducing only such 
reasons and facts as sustain his own position, without 
reference to or ackowledgment of those which make 
against it. In a word, controversy contends only for 
victory. 

Discussion is the investigation of the soundness of 
the principles upon which a hypothesis or a theory 
ora system rests,always taking into full view the rea- 
sons and facts on both sides of the question, and en- 
deavoring to educe from them a correct conclusion. 
Discussion is, therefore, a search after truth. 

This Journal will neither be driven nor tempted, 
nor, if possible, betrayed into an editorial controver- 
sy on any subject. Reasons shal] always frankly be 
given for opinions entertained on any subject connec- 
ted with the great interests to which it is devoted; for 
this is the right of those who are expected to be in- 
fluenced by those opinions; they ought to be enabled 
to judge of their correctness. - Hence, also, if they 
differ from the Editor or from each other, a statement 








but is cordially invited, as the best means, so long as 
limited within the bounds of fair discussion, of arriv- 
ing at sound conclusions. But discussion with any 
other object than this, this journal has not the space, 
nor its cause occasion, for. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Last month this Journal] contained what we thought 
a most simple, practicable, and judicious plan for the 
formation of a Common School Library, from the pen 
of D. 8. Kieffer. 
not only seemed sound, but was the result of experi- 
This month we present the views of J. S. R. 


We especially liked it, because it 


ence, 
of Reading, a gentleman also of great knowledge 


and experience in school matters, differing wholly 
from Mr. Kieffer’s plan. 
put us to a stand ; and we now propose to say a few 
words on both projects. 

The one plan is the voluntary contribution of 
books by pupils or their parents; the other is the 


This, for the moment, has 


contribution of money for the purchase of books.— 
There are reasons for and against both. 

The arguments in favor of the first,and consequent- 
ly against the second plan, are that it is the most 
practicable, and that by this meansa larger library 
may be collected in a given time than by any other. 
Of this there can be little doubt. Within the bounds 
of every school precinct there are buoks enougd, 
which might readily be spared by their owners, to 
form at least the respectable nucleus of a District 
Library. The only difficulty seems to be the getting 
up of sufficient public spirit among their owners to 
induce them to part with them: and, the question 
between the two plans, is whether it is easier to in- 
duce them to do s9, than to part with an equal 
amount in money. Our own mind inclines to the 
opinion that the books can be more readily obtained 
than the money. 

The objections to this plan, the converse being as- 
sumed in favor of the other, are: that improper 
books may thus be put on the shelves of the Library; 
that duplicates of the same work may be contributed, 
and that some works of the greatest nécess.ty may 
not be contributed at all, because not owned by the 
contributors. But most of these objections either 
have little in them, or are equally applicable to both 
plans. Improper works may and have been purchased 
for libraries, as well as contributed. The power of 
selection must be vested in some one in both cases, 
and can be as readily and wholesomely exercised by 
rejecting the bad book offered by a contributor as that 
recommended by the book seller: while, on the other 
hand, the same selecting power which would accept 
a wrong work from a contributor would be equally 
likely to buy it. So, as to duplicates, they are not al- 
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ways useless: on the contrary, two or even three 
copies of the same standard work are often needed in 
a library, where books are kept for use. In mere show 


libraries, to be sure, they detract from the appearance 
of variety on the backs of the rows of unused and 
shining volumes, but this hardly amounts to a sound 
reason against them. ‘There is, however, considera- 
ble force in the objection that from a donated library 
some necessary works may be omitted: and herein is 
the chief advantage of the money plan. 

The conclusion, then, would seem to be this: Let 
every teacher do his utmost to establish a library, 
and let him adopt such plan as shall promise the most 
success. 
books will be the best mode of commencing ; and 


He will, probably, find that the donation of 


that when he has obtained all he can in this way,and 
thus excited the right spirit, it will be no difficult 
matter to induce liberal patrons either to purchase 
and present such indispensable works as the contrib- 
utors may not have possessed, or to contribute direct- 
ly, the funds for their purchase, and thus the collec- 
tion be completed. 

Bat let him never admit, whether from contribu- 
tor or bookseller, any work to a place in the school 
library, for whose soundness in a moral point of view 
he is not willing to answer at the final reckoning both 
of pupil and teacher. 

CHURCH & SCHOOL. 

The question of the relation of these institutions to 
each other is now raised in this State, and must be 
fu'ly met and fairly settled, before it can be safely 
dismissed from public attention. It is in fact, in this 
department of human affairs, the great question of 
the age ; and, like all such questions which the pro- 
gress of society throws up, each in its proper place 
and connexion with the past and the future, its com- 
prehension, discussion and settiement can neither be 
evaded nor long postponed. 

Under this impression the columns of the Journal 
have been thrown open to the temperate discussion 
of the subjec:, and shall continue to be so, while the 
necessities of the case seem to require it. Care will 
be taken, however, to prevent this broad and impor- 
tant topic from narrowing itself down to a sectarian 
or party size, so far as we can prevent such an un- 
necessary and unpleasant result. 

This is not a sectarian question ; meaning thereby 
a discussion or controversy by which the creed or right 
or power of any particular sect of religionists is 
sought to be established, or destroyed, or affected in 
It is true that the unthinking, the im- 
prudent and others, are giving it this complexion, to 
some extent, by their mode of handling it on both 
sides. But this cannot alter its true nature, though 
it may and probably will irritate the discussion into 


any manner, 








a bitter party controversy. We shall be very much 
mistaken, however, if either party reap benefit from 
this procedure, while it is probable that both the 
church and the school, in their full and correct sense, 
will thence receivedetriment. But, the present pur. 
pose being to state our own intended course and not 
to attack others, we shall say no more on this point, 


In asserting that this is the great question of the 
day, and that it is not a mere sectarian one, we feel 
on safe ground, both as to the past, historically, and 
as to the future, controversially. 


During the dark ages,the Christian church was the 
custodier and imparter of the small remnant of learn- 
ing which survived the triumph of barbarism over the 
mere philosophy which the Greeks had cultivated 
and disseminated. By learning, of course is meant 
human knowledge and not Revelation. Of the av- 
thenticity of Divine revelation, and of the fact that 
the Church possessed therein a kind of knowledge 
above all human Jearning, no doubt is either intima- 
ed or felt. But with regard to mere learning, or the 
knowledge of human affairs and relations, attained, 
amassed and methodized by the efforts of the human 
mind, it is expressly denied that the Church ever 
possessed any kind or degree peculiar to herself, origi. 
nating from any other source than the one just named, 
or committed by Divine authority to her especial care 
or control in any manner. That the Church at one 
time possessed nearly all, and still retains a great 
portion, of the cottrol, if not of the actual imparting, 
of human learning, is obvious to every one who stud- 
ies history or scrutinizes the present. And the rea- 
sons are plain. The mission of Christianity being 
“ good will to man,” to fulfil it the Church naturally 
enlisted the beneficent, the kind-hearted and the self- 
denying into her ministry. Next to their devotion to 
God and his law, such men would and did naturally 
love and cultivate learning as much for its own sake, 
as for the purpose of increasing their means to do 
good. This love, which the state of the world soon 
converted into an almost monopoly, of learning, con- 
tinued unabated for centuries, and ina certain degree 
prevails at the present time; because, of all pursuits, 
the toil of the mere scholar has been the least remu- 
nerative, and therefore has been nearly abandoned by 
the world to those whose unworldliness leaves them 
the desire as well as the leisure to exercise it: prom- 
inent among whom are the ministers of the gospel. 


From this long continued connexion between—not 
Religion and Learning, but—between the ministers 
of Religion and Learning, an indefinite idea seems 
to have arisen and to prevail, that there is some kind 
of natural or divine relation between the Church and 
the School, necessary to the well-being if not to the 
existence, of both: whereas there is, in fact, neither 
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in the nature nor religion of the case, any such con- 
nexion, but the very reverse. 

The Church, it is true, preserved learning when 
no other institution could do so. She improved and 
imparted it when and while no other body of men 
would. Still this never was a part of her divine of- 
fice. And now, when the cultivation and imparting 
of learning has become so great a want of the world, 
as to demand the special services of a large portion 
of the human family, and such a remunerative em- 
ployment, as to promise to enlist within the ranks of 
its professors a sufficient number of persons to per- 
form its duties effectually, to the relief of the church 
from her voluntary and charitable task in this re- 
spect,the world is about to decide whether the interests 
of religion, which, after all, is the highest concern 
of life, will be promoted or injured by the longer 
continuance of its ministers in this merely secular 
employment. 

This is the point we have reached in the progress 
of society; this is the path by which it has been 
reached; and this is the great question of the day 
which has to be solved: a question not only forced 
upon us by the necessities of the times, but also 
growing out of the great modern economical princi- 
ple of the division of labor, and the assignment of 
every part of human duty to such only as have been 
specially and properly proposed for its discharge. 

That this great problem will be solved, sooner or 
later, by the cessation of the exclusive control of the 
church over secular education, in every part of the 
world, and that it will be speedily so solved here, we 
have as little doubt, as that the change will be equally 
beneficial to religion and the schools: To religion, 
by relieving its ministers from a duty whose perform- 
ance occupies time which ought to be devoted to 
their higher vocation, and which was only assumed 
for the benevolent purpose of preventing its almost 
total neglect: To the schools, by conferring upon 
them the benefits, always great, of having their own 
exclusive teachers, with a distinct character to main- 
tain and a high profession to advance. 

Still, we desire to see the visitation of State 
Schools by the ministers of religion neither cease 
nor become unfrequent, any more than we desire the 
same visitation to cease in the family or other social 
institution. On the contrary, we not only admit the 
propriety but expressly assert the necessity of such 
visitation and support; and esteem the diminution or 
withdrawal of it, produced by the existing estrange- 
a aa ee Sr we 

, ts of the Gospel from the 

ary 4 State school visitation and support, is 
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ound in the proof it affords, that the question in. 


volved is not necessarily sectarian. If it were, those 
only of one sect or all those of certain cognate sects, 
would be found in secession or opposition. But, fortu- 
nately for the temperate and safe discussion of the 
questicn, such is not the case. The ministers of 
many and widely differing denominations, are found 
to be divided in varying proportions, in this matter ; 
some of each turning their backs upon the public 
schools, and some continuing their countenance and 
support, 

What the principle may be which thus divides per- 
sons of the same creed from each other in their prac- 
tice in this matter, it is not easy to determine. That 
there is some such principle is certain. It may be 
found in that degree of High-Churchism which be- 
lieves in the saving efficacy of outward ceremo- 
monies, and consequently attaches vital importance 
to the early inculcation, in the school, of these ob- 
servances—the tendency to which is now agitating so 
many denominations; or, it may merely be the 
greater tenacity with which some cling to power, 
even where power ceases to be necessary, than others. 
Be it what it may, the subject is only here alluded 
to in order to show that the dividing line is not one 
of mere sect, and to caution the friends of the state 
system of education against being betrayed, either 
by their own feelings or those of their opponents, 
into narrower grounds than those which the question 
at issue really occupies. Let thein not be led off into 
a profitless or embittered contest with any one sect 
of men on this great point. Such course can lead to 
no useful understanding or final settlement of the 
question. Let it be discussed and determined in 
accordance with the deep and great principles 
involved, and the result will be salutary as well as 
satisfactory. 

This question is not: Whether it is necessary or 
safe to entrust secular education to the control of the 
priesthood of the Roman, or the Methodist, or the 
Presbyterian, or the Episcopal or of any other church 
or of all churches; but, whether secular and religi- 
ous instruction may not be safely separated, leaving 
each to the agents of each! 





Educational Societies. 





ALLEGHENY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
REPORT ON DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
We your committee appointed to examine th» plan 
for public schools proposed by Bishop O’Conner, in 
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We your committee are of the opinion that such a 
plan, if adopted, would be ruinous to the Common 
School System and to the cause of education, and 
prolific in all that is evil. Under the operation of 
our present system, a great reform has been wrought 
in regard to school houses. In former years the 
buildings appropriated for school purposes were gen- 
erally small, filthy, and badly ventilated ; destructive 
to the health and comfort of the pupils, and destitute 
of allapparatus for facilitating study. But it is very 
different now, in our cities and towns and in a con- 
siderable part of the rural districts, these have disap- 
peared, and in their places have been erected large 
and beautiful structures, warmed and ventilated on 
the most approved plans, with every necessary ar- 
rangement made for the health,comfort and conveni- 
ence of the pupils. 

To adopt the proposed plan would be to dispense 
with these commodious edifices and depend for school 
houses on private enterprise or the munificence of 
churches ; and the past abundantly proves that in so 
doing we would lean on a broken reed, and our child- 
ren would scon be confined to miserable accommoda- 
tions similar to those of former years, and the re- 
sult would be ignorance, misery, disease and moral 
death, 

Teachers, as a class, have much improved under 
the fostering influence of the present system. The 
compensation for teaching has gradually increased 
until, in our more populous districts, we find men of 
the best talent and highest integrity engaging in 
this profession. To adopt the proposed plan would 
bring the high minded, talented teachers in compe- 
tition with all whom indolence, necessity, or impu- 
dent self-conceit, might induce to style themselves 
teachers, and claim a share of public patronage.— 
Under these circumstances men of worth would soon 
abandon the pursuit, and our children would be com- 
mitted to the care of ignorant pretenders, alike desti- 
tute of the principles of letters and true morality, 
in whose deportment is every thing a child should 
not copy. 

For these and other reasons which we might urge, 
we are convinced that our Common School System 
is founded on the proper basis, and needs no ma- 
terial change, and least of all, the one the Bishop 
proposes. 

We would offer for your consideration the following 
resolutions : 


_ Resolved, That we believe the change in the 
peer fiistey) Svstem of this Commonwealth pro- 
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ae That we believe our present system of 


Common Schools is founded on correct principles ; 





and while some additional legislation, such as ig 
recommended by our present excellent State Super. 
intendent, may be necessary to perfect the system, 
yet in all its essential features it should remain 
unaltered. 
Respectfully submitted by 

A. Burtt, 

L. T. Covet, 

H. WIitu1aMs, 

Committee. 





WARREN CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

This association held its regular quarterly meeting, 
on the 20th April, at Lottsville. The President not 
being present, D. Lott was called to the chair. 

The minutes being read, and also the Constitution 
of the Society, enquiries were made as to the state 
of the schools in Lottsville, and surrounding sections, 
In the former place the report was encouraging— 
better teachers and more wages. Columbus village 
had raised the wages of teachers one-half, and also 
the standard of their qualifications in a great degree. 
A new school house had been erected, and a better 
public sentiment is working. Some schools in Pitts- 
field and Brokenstraw were going back. One gene- 
ration had graduated, and the present were yet be- 
hind. Poor teachers—no teachers—no public energy 
or feeling—the people take it all very patiently.— 
One teacher had to dismiss school several times du- 
ring the winter, for want of wood; and. when he 
called on A, B, C, D, and E, they each had given all 
the wood the last year, and of course they had a 
right to graduate in that department. ‘These and 
other facts showed the need of educational effort and 
reform. 

A letter was read from the Institute of Crawford 
county, in reply to one addressed to its officers, by the 
secretary of this Association, asking co-operation 
and aid. 

The President, 8. P. Johnson, Esq., of Warren, 
having arrived took the chair, and made some perti- 
nent remarks as to the cause of the ineffectiveness, 
thus far, of the Institute, in compassing its contem- 
plated objects. The principal was felt to be, the total 
negligence of a prominent part of the Executive 
Committee; and the meeting unanimously adopted 
the following resolution, in regard to it: 

Whereas, L. D. Wetmore and T. D. Edwards, 
members of the Executive Committee, have entirely 
neglected to discharge their duties, thus preventing 
the action of said committee, and retarding the inte- 
rests of the Institute ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the said L. D. Wetmore and T. 
D. Edwards, are worthy of the censure of the Insti- 
tute, and this Institute do hereby declare their offices 
forfeited and vacant, and will proceed to elect two 
other persons to fill their places in said committee. 

Whereupon, R. Brown and Dr. D. V. Stranhan, of 
Warren, were duly elected to fill the vacancies. 

The following resolutions were discussed and 
adopted : 

Resolved, that we recommend to the Directors of 
the common schools of this county, to appoint some 
Oth sécetand suitable person in each district, to be 
charged with the TS icuiolls dligected by the 


ch other duties as the h 
unwilling to discharge, and receive an adequate 
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compensation for the time and Jabor necessarily em- 
ployed therein, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to select and appoint one or more persons in 
each School District to act as visitors of the several 
schools in each District; ascertain the number of 
scholars in each, the character and compensation of 
the teachers, and such other matters relative to the 
modes of teaching, class books, school houses, taxes 
assessed and number of children in the district, &c., 
as may be important, with a request that every 
school in their several Districts shall be visited dur- 
ing the next three months, and a report in writing 
of the facts ascertained, be made to this Institute at 
its next quarterly meeting to be held on the 3d Wed- 
nesday of July next. 

Resolved, That this should be a prominent ques- 
tion in the selection of every teacher—* Are you a 
subscriber to any Educational Journal ?” 

In order finally to a more thorough organization of 
the Institute, the next meeting, on the 3d Wednes- 
day of July, was voted at Warren. 

Mr. Allen from ill health, was unable to prepare 
an address tor the occasion. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 

C. D. Sacker, Sec’y. 





TEACHERS INSTITUTE OF HUNTINGDON Co. 

The first annual meeting of this body was held, 

April 21st, in the school room of Mr. J. A. Hall, in 

Huntingdon, and in the absence of Mr. Campbell,the 

presiding officer, was organized by the appointment 
of J. S. Barr, President pro tem. 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Reading of the report of the Executive Committee, 
which on motion, was laid on the table until the last 
session of the Institute. 

Different modes of teaching the Alphabet discussed 
by Messrs. Baker, Brown, Barr, Babcock, Atherton, 
C. T. Benedict, E. Fisher, Ewing, Hall, McDivitt, 
and others. 

On motion, adjourned till 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Different mcthods of teaching Spelling, by the eye 
and by the eat, discussed by teachers above named, 
also by Messrs. McElroy, Miller and Pierce. 

Recess of ten minutes. 

Exercises on Dr. Comstock’s Chart of Elementary 
Sounds. 

On motion, adjourned till 7 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Exercises on Elementary Sounds. 

First lessons in reading, where entered upon and 
how conducted—an animated discussion sprung up 
on these subjects, in which most of the members par- 
ticipated, and which occupied the time until a late 
hour. 

On motion, adjourned to meet next morning at 8 
o’clock. 

MORNING SESSION. 
Friday, April 22. 


Prayer by Rev. R. Pierce. 
Subject of text books introduced, and discussed by 


most of the members. A variety of opinions seemed 
to exist on this topic, but it was rng | conceded 
that the diversity of text books, and not their defects 
is the principal evil in this department, and that the 
uniform use of any one book or series in the different 
branches, would secure the desired result. 





Recess of ten minutes. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 

Resolved, That we consider the diversity of text 
books one of the greatest evils in our schools, and we 
respectfully recommend to directors, the propriety of 
exercising the authority vested in them by law, for 
establishing a uniformity of text books in the various 
branches taught. 

Resolved, That to effect the desired uniformity of 
books we urge upon directors the necessity of a rule 
or order on this subject, directing teachers to banish 
all books from their schools which have not received 
the sanction of the Board. 

Primary lessons in Arithmetic, at what age com- 
menced aad how conducted, with illustrations on the 
black-board, &c., discussed at length. 

Adjourned to meet at 2 P. M. 

Benediction by Rev. R. Pierce. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Report of Executive Committee read and adopted. 

Constitution and By-Laws read and adopted by 
sections. 

On motion, Resolved, That the next annual meet- 
ing of the Institute be held on the last Tuesday of 
December next, to continue three days. 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers consist of 
five members. 

The following officers were then chosen for the 
ensuing year. 


President—Rev. R. Pierce. 

Vice Presidents—J. A. Hall, T. M’Elroy. 

Corresponding Secretary—S. T. Brown, 

Recording Secretary—R. M’Divitt. 

Librarian—J. 8. Barr. 

Treasurer—D. F. Tussey. 

Executive Committee—D. Baker, G. W. Smith, 
J. B. M’Elroy, J. A. Hall, Alex. Ewing. 


Financial Committee—-Z. Hornberger, T. Metlin, 
H. Wilson. 


Managers—S. T. Brown, R. M’Divitt, H. Miller, 
Miss E. Fisher, Miss C. T. Benedict. 


The following resolutions were then offered, and 
after some discussion were adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute unite 
with the teachers of other Institutes in urging upon 
the Legislature the propriety of establishing State 
Normal Schools. 

Resolved, That the school directors of each town- 
ship be invited to attend the next ennual meeting of 
the Institute. 

The following persons were then chosen as dele- 
gates to the State and National Convention, viz: 
J. S. Barr, R. M’Divitt, 8S. T. Brown. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to Mr. Hall for the use of his school room 
during the meeting. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
prepared and sent to the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal for publication. 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute re- 
turn a vote of thanks to the officers, for the able and 
faithful manner in which they have discharged their 
several duties, 

On motion, adjourned to meet in the Town Ha)\ 
this evening at 7 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Prayer by Mr. Miller. 

Lecture, Rev. R. Pierce, subject, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. 
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Lecture by S. T. Brown, subject, General Educa- 
tion. 

Essay by Miss C. T. Benedict, subject, Influence 
of the Teacher. 

Lecture by D. Baker, subject, School Discipline. 

Lecture by R. M’Divitt, subject, Phonetics. 

Adjourned. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Britain. 

J. S. Barr, President. 
R. M Divitt and S. T. Brown, Secretaries. 


o——-— 





filathematical Department. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 
Hon. T. H. Burrowes :—I am happy to inform 


you that your Schoo] Journal is deservedly popular. 
It contains multum in parvo. 


I anticipate its gener- 
al spread throughout many States ere long. 

In the various solutions presented to you relative 
to my mathematical problem, that only was right 
which had 89,561 miles for the length of the tangen- 
tial line, and 3818 acres, 2 roods, 21 perches area. 

W. H. Dickson, my neighbor, is not justifiable in 
his strictures and quibbles on that problem. All un- 
derstand the earth to be a globe or sphere in all cal- 
culations relative to it, and that the part of it hidden 
from the aeronaut’s vision was to be considered as a 
plane, and not a spherical segment. 

Joun Ketty. 

Pittsburgh, May 16, 1853. 

[We have received some remarkably able stric- 
tures by Mr. C. H. Rauch, on the various solutions 
of Mr. Kelly’s Balloon problem; but are obliged to 
omit them for want of the proper type. 

Mr. J. N. Soder’s question in last No. seems not to 
be clearly understood by most of our correspondents. 
The answer, as given by Mr. S., is 29.—Eb. ] 





Frrenp Burrowes:—Please correct one of the 
proportions in my solution of Mr. Kelly’s problem ; 
the proportion should be, m : a :: p a —m= the 
segment of the hypothenuse, a, made by a perpendic- 
ular let fall from the right-angle formed by the ra- 
dius 25, and the tangent which meets the eye, which 
can be found in the same manner as the other seg- 
ment in another part of the solution ; p=the perpen- 
dicular, which is formed by extracting the square 
root of the product of the segments. 


W. W. Dickson. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mr. Eprror: I send you a solution of the problem 
proposed by Mr. E. D. Roath. This problem may be 
solved several ways, but the following method is per- 
haps as simple as any other : 

Reduce one acre to the lowest given denomina- 
tion, divide it by the given number, and multiply the 
quotient by four, for the side of the square. 

In this problem the lowest denomination is tenths 





of a rod, and the given number is one of these 
tenths; for there are to be as many acres in the field 
as there are tenths of a rod in the circumscribing 
lines. 

Hence, 160 X 10 = 1600 tenths of a rod in one 
acre, and a strip ,|, wide and '§9° long will equal 
one acre. Then 1600 X 10= 6400 rods, or 20 miles, 
side of square, and 6400 X 10 = 64000 rails, tenths of 
a rod in one side, 4 times which = 25600 number of 
rails in the fence and of acres in the field. 

H. R. Jacons, 

Murrysville, Westmorelamd co., May, 1853. 

[The foregoing agrees with Mr. Roath’s solution, 
as sent with the question. Messrs. H. M. Bush, of 
Schuylkill, Haven ; J. N. Caldwell,of New Florence, 
Westmoreland co.; A. D. Simpson, of Birmingham, 
Allegheny co.; H. Cocke, of Brownsville ; J. G. Cor- 
bin, Kishacoquillas, Mifflin co. ; and W. W. Dickson 
and John Kelly, of Pittsburg, have obtained the same 
correct result, all algebraically. —Eb. ] 





PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 

Here are 2 questions which, if you think worthy 
of a place in the “ Journal,” you are at liberty to in- 
sert ; 

1. The value of two cubical blocks of marble at 
2 dollars per square foot of surface is $156; but at 2 
dollars per cubic foot is only $70. What are the di- 
mensions !—to be solved by a quadratic. 

2. A globular grindstone composed of three vari- 
eties of stone, of the specific gravities 4 .2, 6.5, and 
7.3 respectively in the proportions of 2 of the first to 
3 of the second and 5 of the third, weighs 1000 Ibs. and 
is to be used by 4 men, grinding parallel to the axis, 
(which is 2 inches by 14). Now how much of the 
diameter may each man grind off, so as todivide it 


equally among them. Respect. yours, 
W. W. Dicxson. 


Pittsburgh, May 20th, 1853. 





Suoutp the following problem meet your approval, 
please give it an insertion in the Pa. School Journal. 

There is a triangular meadow 100 rods in length 
upon each side, and it is desired to fasten a horse by 
a rope to be attached to a post at one corner; requif- 
ed a length uf rope necessary to enable the horse 
to graze over just half the area of the meadow. 

H. R. Jacons. 
Murrysville, Westmoreland Co., May, 1853. 


Mr. Burrowes :—As I take great pleasure in 
mathematical investigations, and am glad that you 
have appropriated space in your valuable Journal for 
that interesting department, I will endeavor to con- 
tribute my mite, by sending to you, for insertion, & 
problem. 

In an oblique angled triangle, ABC, the difference 


of the sides (AC—BC)=135; the diff. of the seg- 
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ments of the base (AD—BD)=188,5, ; the difference 
of the angles, at the base, (ABC—BAC)=26deg., 
17min. Required, the construction and demonstra- 
tion of the figure, and the calculation of the sides and 
angles. J. N. Carpwet. 
New Florence, Westmoreland Co., May 1853. 





EXTRACTION OF THE CUBE ROOT. 

Mr. Eprror:—I propose in the following article 
to give a proposition for, and demonstrate the extrac- 
tion of the cube or third root of any given number, 
which may be of interest to a part of your readers.— 
The Rule is as follows: 


Rule 1st. Place in successive and at moderate in- 
tervals, two cyphers and the given number, for the 
commencement of three columns. 


Rule 2d. Begin at the unit figure and point off as 
many periods of three figures each, as possible in the 
given number. 

Rule 3d. For the first figure of the root, take that 
number which is the greatest cube in the left hand 
period. 

*Rule 4th. Place this figure to the right of the 
given number for the first figure of the root, also 
place it in the left hand column, add it to what may 
be in that column, multiply the sum by the figure or 
number, setting the product thus obtained in the sec- 
ond column and adding as before. 

t Rule 5th. Multiply the sum thus obtained by the 
figure, or number of the root, and set the product in 
the third column or given number, and subtract the 
product. 

t Rule 6th. Perform an operation exactly similar 
in the first and second columns; and afterwards add 
the figure found for the root, to the first column. 


§ Rule 7th. Annex one cypher to the first column, 
two to the second, and in the third bring down the 
next left hand period, or if there do not remain any 
figures in tne given number, annex three cyphers. 


Rule 8th. To find the next figure of the root, see 
how often the number standing in the second column 
is contained in that of the third, and the quotient will 
be the second figure of the root. 

Rule 9th. Proceed as directed by rules 4, 5 and 6. 

Rule 10th. Annex cyphers &c. as directed in Rule 
7 and proceed as before ; continue until nothing re- 
mains, or until you may deem it expedient to stop. 


Rule 11th. Care must be taken to place the deci- 
mal point, when the integral part is exhausted. 

The above rules for the extraction of the cube root, 
are deduced, as particularly applicable to Arithmeti- 
cal numbers, from the theory of Mr. Horner, of Bath, 
England. His method is but slightly known, and is 
by far the best that has ever been introduced. The 
following is an illustration : 
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This principle is the same for the root of any pow- 
er, only increasing the number of columns, by the 
addition of cyphers, until the number equals the in- 
dex of the root, &c. Pu. B. Kappa. 

Burlington Academy, Va., May, 1853. 

[A friend has taken the trouble to examine this 
method and test it in a number of cases, and finds it 
to be a shorter operation than the rule in Rose’s and 
a number of other arithmetics, It seems to us that 
the rule might be more briefly expressed.—Eb. ] 


> 








Original Communications. 





WARREN COUNTY. 

Ep. Pa. Scnoon Journat.—We need much of the 
influence that your publication can produce, in this 
county. We have an active, unformed mind, that 
with proper unfolding, would tell effectively on the 
enterprise of this part of the State, as well as the so- 
cial welfare. The mould of antiquity seems to rest 
on our schools—their spirit—and their success. But 
an effort is now making through the County Institute 
to reform public sentiment, and shape it into some 
kind of progressive effect, as regards the schools. We 
hope to introduce the Journal to aid in this. The 
evils of our schools are, a paucity of competent teach- 
ers—the half of them being snatched from a sawlog 
or a millwheel, during the winter, to lumber up the 
ideas and education of our children— indifference of 
parents and irregular attendance of scholars. How 
these evils can be subdivided and extended, you can 


When shall a better day come ? 


imagine. 
C. D. Sacker, 





Youngsville, Warren Co., March, 1853. 
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MODE OF SUPPLYING SCHOOL BOOKS. 
There are many difficulties which the teacher of 


a public school in the country has to encounter in 
the discharge of his duties. But at the present I 
shall only refer to one, viz: The want of a system 
whereby our schools may be furnished with Class 
Books adapted to the instruction of youth. I need 
not here refer to the magnitude of this obstacle, in 
the progress of our liberal system of instruction, for 
every experienced country teacher is familiar with 
it. 

But for its remedy, allow me, through your instru- 
mentality, to suggest to teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, the proposition, that the citizens of Pennsy]- 
vamia can annually save $300,000, and thereby pro- 
mote the cause of education, by supplying our pub- 
lic schools with books in the following manner : 

Let the directors of each district purchase books 
sufficient for all the schools in their district, which 
they can at wholesale prices, thereby saving from 
forty to fifty per cent. in the purchase. But this is 
not all: the books so purchased and furnished to 
each school can be kept and used as the property 
of the schools, and as soon as one scholar is done 
using them, placed in the hands of another, &c., 
which, in the course of time, will save at least one 
hundred per cent. in the quantity of books which 
would otherwise be necessary for the use of our 
schools. 

This proposition is no speculative theory. I have 
seen it successfully reduced to practice in the dis- 
trict.in which I reside (Drumore), and will there- 
fore proceed to give youa short sketch of its history, 
arfd the result of its operation, after three years trial 
in the district. Shortly after the school law was 
accepted by the people of Pennsylvania, I engaged 
in the business of teaching, and was soon convinced 
that if we expected the system to prosper, we must 
have something done in regard to supplying the pu- 
pils with books ; for in many instances parents neg- 
lected to supply their children with books; or, 
when furnished, they were not adapted to the capa_ 
city of the pupil, or would not class with others in 
the school. I therefore improved every opportunity 
of impressing on the minds of my employers the ne- 
cessity of action in regard to this matter. After 
years of perseverance, I succeeded in getting a 
meeting called in the sub-district in which I taught, 
at which it was agreed, that books for the schoo] in 
which I was employed as teacher, should be pur- 
chased out of the funds allotted by the directors to 
that sub-district, and retained in the school after 
the plan above mentioned. This plan was contin- 
ued in my school for two or three years, the result 
of which was from time to time communicated to 
the board of directors, and being satisfactory, was 








by them extended to all the schools in their dis. 
trict. 

The result is, that the schools in Drumore dis. 
trict have been, for the last three years, amply sup- 
plied with all books necessary for their instruction, 
and of an approved selection, at the rate of twenty 
cents per pupil annually. Now if the parents were 
to purchase these books at retail prices, and supply 
the children as well as they are at present, it could 
not probably be done for less than seventy-five cents 
per pupil annually: which two items I take for the 
basis of my calculation. Now in Pennsylvania there 
are at least 600,000 children educated in the public 
schools, which at 75 cents per pupil, for books, un- 
der the present system, would amount to $450,000; 
under the one recommended it would amount to only 
$120,000, saving to the citizens of this State $330,- 
000 annually by this book system. 

But this is only the dollar and cent view of the 
subject. Another is the time and labor saved in 
teaching by having class books, and by having them 
always ready when needed by the pupil. The 
value of this system to the teacher and pupil, ac- 
cording to this view of it, is incalculable. 

I should like to write more, but time will not 
permit. I therefore leave this subject for your con- 
sideration. Erastus Reynoups. 

Centreville, Lancaster co. 1853. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The last number of this magazine introduced the 
subject of school libraries to the notice of its readers. 
There are two propositions in regard to this matter, 
which I think cannot be successfully disputed. 

1. Every school should have a library. 2. Every 
school may have a library. 

1. The advantages of a library, made of books 
suited to the wants of children, are many. A taste 
for reading is encouraged, very often even first form- 
ed in this way. And who can estimate the incalcu- 
lable influence for good exerted on the future life of 
a child, resulting from this taste. The mind is en- 
larged, and its dormant powers awakened. The 
heart ceases to be an island cut off from the rest of 
the world, and becomes a continent open to all the 
influences ef humanity. Leisure moments find em- 
ployment, and are rescued from the temptations of 
idleness and the allurements of vice. 

But the good effects of the library are not confined 
to the children of the school. The books are read 
by older brothers and sisters, by cousins and friends 
and even by parents, and thus the sphere of benefit 
isenlarged. Libraries are also useful in aiding the 
discipline of the school,—the right to use the books 
being dependent upon good conduct. 

2. How may the library be procured? Not by vol- 
untary contribution of books, It is true that a libra- 
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ry may be raised in that way, but of what descrip- 


tion? Very generally the books are not such as 
would have been selected by purchase. With some 
few desirable volumes will be mingled many, which, 
if not positively objectionable, are of doubtful utility, 
or entirely useless. Contributors find it a cheap lib- 
erality to present odd volumes, or obsolete works on 
science and philosophy, only calculated to mislead,— 
or books which, though perhaps well enough in their 
place, take up time that might be employed on more 
profitable works; or theological books (like Baxter’s 
Saints Rest, mentioned in the list given in the last 
number) which however excellent per se, are not 
likely to be read, or are open to the important objec- 
tion of being sectarian in their character. Some ex- 
perience in this matter fully bears out these views, 

How then is the library to be obtained !—By pur- 
chase. And the money !—By direct application to 
the public,—that is to the people who compose the 
public. Let it not be said that they will not give.— 
Send around a committee of the largest and most in- 
telligent children (the girls do best) and parents will 
give, directors will give, liberal citizens will give, 
and the result, depead upon it, will exceed expecta- 
tion. 

Our people are not a penurious people. They may 
not often go far out of their way to contribute to be- 
nevolent or literary enterprises, but all are general- 
ly willing to give something to proper objects. A 
little from each will do fora beginning. In this way 
about a year ago a library for the Male and Female 
Grammar Schools of the N. W. Ward, Reading, was 
commenced, The children have taken up two col- 
lections, and have now over two hundred volumes— 
all carefully selected books; new, bright, cheerful 
looking books—neatly covered with colored muslin 
by the girls—and books which are in constant de- 
mand. They are given out weekly, one of the schol- 
ars officiating as librarian under the general supervi- 
sion of the teacher. Each volume has a neat label 
pasted inside, with the title of the library, and a hint 
that the volume must be kept clean, and that no 
scribbling in books, or turning down of leaves will 
be permitted. 

Every school, where the children are old enough 
to mako proper use of its advantages, may have such 
a library. 

I leave the subject for the consideration of teachers 
and directors, and shall be happy to learn through 
your columns, that many such have been established. 

J..8. R. 

Reading, Pa., May 9, 1853. 





IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 
Mr. Eprror: An apology will, I presume, be 


~seessarv for any remarks that I may make; your 
“—~~e=4_ta the 





discussion of every thing which may tend to pro- 
mote the interests of our Common Schools. The 
object is certainly one which should receive the 
thanks and encouragement of the whole community. 
Whatever you may do in furthering the progress or 
in increasing the efficiency of our present School 
System, may have an influence, which will be in- 
calculable in the future history of our country. It 
is to the youth and children of our land, that we are 
to look for those who, in a short time, are to sway 
the destinies of our Republic; and if their educa- 
tion is thoroughly conducted, we need not fear for 
the perpetuity of our Union. Our Common School 
System is the glory of our free institutions, and al- 
though there are many defects connected with it, 
stil] it is destined to accomplish a great work, not 
only for our own State, but also for the whole world ; 
for such is the character of the American people, 
that numbers of them are constantly travelling in 
all parts, and their influence will be felt wherever 
they are found. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the more promi- 
nent defects of our system, farther than to express 
the hope, that our Legislature may in their wisdom, 
take such measures as shall supply them; but mere- 
ly to bring before you some of the minor inconve- 
niences, to which we as teachers are subject. And 
first is the irregularity, with which, in many places, 
our schools are attended. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which paralyzes the 
efforts of teachers, and renders them so perfectly 
abortive, as an irregular and careless attendance 
upon their instructions. The evil may not be so 
great in cities and towns, but it is felt very sensi- 
bly by those who have had any experience in teach- 
ing in the agricultural districts of our community. 
Parents do not seem to feel the importance of a 
regular and prompt attendance, and hence they 
either detain, or permit to be detained, their child- 
ren away from school, for light and trivial causes.— 
They suppose that absence for a day or two occa- 
sionally, will not materially affect their progress or 
the operations of the school, whilst they are not 
aware, that very often it deranges them entirely.— 
It is unreasonable to expect a child to make even 
tolerable progress in any study whatever, especially 
where there is only three or four months of school 
in a year, if his attention is constantly turned off 
from its pursuit, and lessons and recitations are 
often omitted. 

Suppose a teacher has succeeded in forming a 
grammar class of six or eight. It is quite probable 
that the daily attendance of the class will not be 
much more than half the number. A portion will 
be detained at home, some perhaps will not arrive 
until] the time of recitation has expired, and in con- 
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sequence lose the benefit of the lesson. The teacher 
becomes discouraged, the study is a constant drag 
to the pupils, and when at the close of the term, the 
class is examined, it is found that they know scarcely 
any thing of the science, and the cry of incapacity 
is raised against the teacher. 

In Prussia every parent is compelled by law to 
send his children regularly and promptly to school, 
and in Massachusetts there is a similar law. Such 
a statute might be impracticable in our own state, 
but something should be devised to remedy, in part 
at least, this evil. Wiis WESTERLY. 

Ebensburg, Cambria co., 1853. 

[Mr. Westerly only complains of an evil which all 
teachers and directors feel. He is right in supposing 
that our people would not bear a compulsory law to 
force parents to send their children to school.— 
Whether, however, they would not sanction one de- 
claring pupils, whom their parents have sent to- 
wards school, but who fail to attend—in other words 
truants—to be vagrants and liable to be taken up 
as such by the police, is a question worthy of con- 
sideration. For the defaulting parents themselves, 
there is no other remedy than time. When a better 
educated generation shall take their places, there 
may possibly be a decrease of this crying evil.— 
The following fugitive extract will show the state 
of the law in other countries.—Eb. ] 


Computsory Epucation.—In many of the Euro- 
pean States parents are compelled to send their 
children to school. In Prussia absentees are liable 
to full school fees, and a fine or a day’s labor in 
compensation. In Saxony nothing is an excuse for 
absence from school but sickness, and attendance 
is compelled by fine and imprisonment. In Hanover 
the ecclesiastical authorities are charged with the 
inspection of schools, where every child from the 
age of six is required to attend, unless sufficiently 
instructed elsewhere. In Bavaria no child is al- 
lowed to leave school till it has arrived at the age 
of twelve years, and then not without an examina- 
tion and a certificate, which is necessary to appren- 
ticeship and marriage. In Austria all the children 
from the age of six years, must go to school till 
they are twelve years of age. A commissioner 
from the French Government, who has been exam- 
ing the school systems of Germany, urges the ne- 
cessity of compulsory instruction—of some system 
which shall compel the attendance upon instruction 
of some kind, of all the children of the State. If 
it is wise in the State to take authority out of pa- 
rents hands, it is in such a case as this. Education 
makes the citizen, and the evils of ignorance, or a 
misdirected education, do not fall simply upon indi- 
viduals, but are entailed upon society. 





MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


NO. VI. 
Mr. Eprror—In conversation you gave mea hint 


of a mode in teaching orthography, given to you by 
a teacher, which I promised to try in my own school 
and give my experience of its operaties ~~ 











but as the mode nearly corresponds with my own, and 
consequently my pupils were somewhat prepared for 
it, Iam not fully competent to judge what would be 
its effect upon pupils not trained to watchfulness by 
a mode somewhat similar. I think, however, that it 
is an excellentmode. The reader may say that Iam 
slyly praising my own mode. Beitso: Butifldid 
not think it good, I would not practice it. All teach- 
ers know, that any mode is good, which keeps the at- 
tention of the pupil fixed to the lesson. Perhaps 
others may have better modes than any with which 
Iam acquainted. A better one would be, to interest 
the pupil by a love of learning: but to interest a 
child in the spelling of words by any other mode than 
a spirit of emulation, seems to be attended with diffi. 
culty. 

Before stating the result of my experience in or- 
thography, I shall say a few words on teaching the 
alphabet. Having attended the Teachers’ Institute 
and profitted by the experience of my fellow teachers, 
I feel a renewed desire to cast in my mite for the 
benefit of the profession. We all have the power, 
if we had the will to improve one another. 

My mode of teaching the alphabet, is to commence 
with words of four or five syllables: For example, 
that line in Cobb’s spelling book (old edition) commen- 
cing with “ commutation ;” and to teach thoroughly 
every letter in the five lines on those two pages: also 
the pronunciation of every syllable, and every word. 
These two leaves are the first worn out in the book. 
With a knowledge of these words, the pupil is put at 
general spelling, still learning the letters as he learns 
to spell: until he knows not only his letters, but also 
many words, and how to spell them, and pronounce 
them too; and they are taught to him in as short a 
time as with a previous knowledge of the alphabet: 
thus saving the time usually spent in teaching it. 


This has beer my plan for years, and it supercedes 
the use of the regular alphabet, as words and lettcrs 
are taught in less time, and more easily (when taught 
together) than the alphabet alone. 

True, meddling parents wil] sometimes object, and 
“wonder how the teacher is to larn the child to spell 
before he larns him his A, B, C’s,”—and persist in 
sending primers, in spite of the teacher’s orders. But 
mind them not; persevere, and you wil] come out 
right in the end. 

One of my pupils, a little boy, having been taught 
in this way, in spite of almost daily orders to put him 
at the beginning of the book, his papa concluded as @ 
last resort, to go to the school and give the teacher a 
lecture on teaching. But, thinking that he might as 
well first try his boy, and finding him good at the al- 
phabet, put him at b-a—ba’s, and.pafterwarda from 
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himself. The next morning after this discovery by 
the parent, the little boy (who had also made the dis- 
covery) came to his teacher, his eyes sparkling with 
joy, saying— 

“ Mr. Lamborn, I can spell in b-a—ba, and nobody 
ever taught me.” 

When the alphabet is sufficiently known, the pu- 
pil is transferred tothe second class in spelling: 
the teaching of which I will now describe, and which 
is somewhat similar to the mode of teaching reading 
described in No. 4.. When the class is ready, the 
order is given to commence at a certain part of the 
class. Each pupil is required to spell until the sig- 
nal to stop: which may be at the end of one, two, 
three or more words, or in the middle of a word.— 
Another then goes on, commencing where the form- 
er left off, (exactly at the very letter) and so on pro- 
miscuously throughout the class. The backward pu- 
pils can thus be given an opportunity of receiving an 
extra portion of instruction; while all are compelled 
to pay attention, or forfeit the place. Attentiveness 
thus becomes a habit; and whether the pupils spell 
promiscuously, or in regular class rotation, they are 
equally attentive. For not knowing when he may 
be called upon, and knowing alsothat if any inatten- 
tion be perceived by the teacher, he will then be 
most likely to be called on, each pupil finds it neces- 
sary to be attentive under all circumstances. 


The mode alluded to, as mentioned by the editor, 
is somewhat similar: being as follows: 

A word is given out to the class, (spelling without 
the book,) but not to any particular member of the 
class. Each one, not knowing but that he may be 
designated as the speller, must pay attention to every 
word given out by the teacher. Thismode produces 
the same effect as the other. Either method will 
cause habits of attention; and a class accustomed to 
either method, will be equally attentive when spell- 
ing, either with or without a book. I now practice 
both: and find much good to result therefrom. 


I find, in my experience, that a child accustomed 
to attention to the recitations in one class, is mostly 
attentive in others. But, fellow teachers, as it is ad- 
mitted by most of you, that to interest a child, is bet- 
ter than to “hire, punish or to persuade, or even to 
excite emulation,” will not some of you suggest a 
better mode by which to interest a child in the first 


studies, than the one here described? If in your ex- 
perience you have made such discovery, or if in your 
“ mind’s eye” you have such a modus operandi, the 
Pennsylvania School Journal is the proper organ to 
spread it abroad for the benefit of your fellow teach- 
ers, If you possess this knowledge, and tell us not, 
I must reiterate the charge of selfishness. 

How many of the ten thousand Pennsylvania teach- 


ers have given us their experience ? 





I believe that phonotypy would remove that dislike 
so closely allied to learning to spell, in the minds of 
children in their first studies. But, as the heterotypic 
mode of spelling is the only one likely to be available 
to the rising generation, to teach that correctly and 
with the most ease to teacher and pupil, is at present 
the desideratum, 

A few words on concert reading. 
tried it: So have I. 
to drawl: With me it teaches my pupils to not drawl 
but to be natural. And I boldly assert, that reading 
in concert after the teacher, will not teach pupils to 
drawl, unless the teacher himself drawls. 

True, if the teacher permit the class to read in 


Mr. Preston has 
With him it teaches his pupils 


concert without following him, paragraph by para- 
graph, they will drawl (as I have often heard ;) but 
if they will follow the teacher a paragraph at a time, 
they will imitate the teacher—as I have proved by 
ten years experience. But if the teacher read the 
whole piece at once, they will not be so likely to imi- 
tate him, 

W. Lampeter, Lancaster co. May, 1353. 


E. LamBorn. 


A HINT TOWARDS ACCURATE SURVEYING. 

Among the many different occupations in common 
business life, there is perhaps none in which the exact 
performance of duty is less regarded by the perform- 
er, than in that of the practical surveyor of land. In 
most cases it is liable to imperfections, more or less 
A 
One may bea 


injurious to those for whom the surveyor labors. 
number of causes might be assigned. 
deficiency in the instruments used; another, want 
of skill in the performer; a third and very important 
one, the want of proper care. But al] these may be 
obviated: If an instrument is defective it may be re- 
paired, if the surveyor is incompetent, and not in the 
possession of proper skill, let him stay at home, or if 
he makes mistakes through carelessness, let him 
amend his way. 

But there is one other cause of error and trouble 
which, so long as the present custom is pursued, can- 
not be avoided, even by using the best instruments, 
the most perfect skill and the greatest passible care. 

I mean that custom, generally prevailing, never to 
note down, in describing the angles, any smaller frac- 
tion than quarter degrees. 

Every surveyor who will examine this matter will 
find, that by running a line, by a course which is 
wrong by half of one quarter, or one eighth of a de- 
gree, he will stray off more than 43 inches in every 
100 perches ; yet eighths of degrees are in all cases, 
(though very improperly) rejected in the recording 
of the location of land. 

Surveys of land are taken for a two fold reason ; 
first, for finding the area thereof, and secondly, for 
describing its location. A very near approximation 
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to the quantity can certainly be obtained by a judi- 
cious proceeding, even if the angles are not entirely 
accurately known. But for the reason before stated, 
unless a description of the measures of the angles, in 
the title papers, is given more correctly than by the 
quarter degree system, I am entirely at loss to com- 
prehend how it is possible for a surveyor to follow an 
old survey, whether made by himself or by any other 
person. 

The divisions actually marked off on surveying 
compasses are usually not smaller than half degrees; 
the quarters must be taken by going right in the mid- 
dle between two such divisions. Each division there- 
fore contains 30 minutes. Now in a compass of six 
inches diameter,there are about forty such divisions in 
every inch, and therefore each minute being only one 
thirtieth part of such a division, is so exceedingly 
small, that certainly it cannot be observed by the best 
eye. Even if the point of the needle stands right on 
one of the divisions, I consider it impossible to say 
whether, even if the instrument were much larger, 
the needle may not pointa trifle to the one side or the 
other. Much less can it with certainty be observed, 
whether the needle stands truly in the middle between 
two of the divisions, whereby the quarter degrees 
are ascertained. These difficulties are still increased 
if the needle plainly and distinctly inclines more to- 
wards one of the divisions than to the other. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the needle points evidently nearer 
to 40} degrees than to 40 ; then it becomes a very im- 
portant question, whether 404 cr 404 is most correct. 
I think I will not be contradicted, when I assert that 
often the needle may stand thus, and that two sur- 
veyors taking down their observations at the same 
time and from the same needle, may differ by one 
quarter degree, one of them noting down 404 and the 
other 404. 

So, if the bearing of a line were truly 40 degrees 
20 minutes, the surveyor may clearly see that it is 
less than 405 and more than 404, yet custom com- 
pels him to adopt one of these bearings or the other; 
thereby asserting as a fact, what he knows not to be 
true; and also knowing that in aftertime he may lead 
another surveyor astray one quarter of a perch in eve- 
ry 100 perches in length. 


[ think I have now succeeded in showing one im- 
perfection in the present custom in practical survey- 
ing; but as in other cases, so also in this, it is much 
easier to censure than toapply remedies. Yet I think 
a system might be proposed, coming very considera- 
bly nearer to perfection. 

If the needle in every case pointed right upon one 
of the dividing lines, I think with proper care and at- 
tention, a line might be run correctly within very 
few minutes. Suppose, therefore, a surveyor is re- 
quired to runa line N. 40 degrees 22 minutes W. for 








160 perches, I would advise him to run the line N, 
40} W. which is wrong by 8 minutes. On arriving 
at the end of the 160 perches, he will find in our 
common tables that the natural Sine of 8 minutes jg 
002327. Therefore by proportion, 1 perch : 002327:: 
160: ,37232 perches, which reduced brings nearly 74 
inches. His corner therefore is wrong by that dis. 
tance, and must be removed towards the right ac. 
cordingly. 

If the line i8 to be marked out between the cor. 
ners, it can easily be done by making marks in the 
arbitrary line at regular intervals—suppose in the 
present case every 40 perches—when the first mark 
is to be moved 183, the second 37, and the third 55} 
inches. 

Other inaccuracies, arising in different ways, as, 
for instance, if in hilly land the compass does not 
stand perfectly level, with proper care can in a great 
measure be avoided, and therefore need not be re- 
marked upon. But if some such system as the fore- 
going could be introduced, it would be a very mate- 
rial improvement, and would avoid a great part of the 
guess work which prevails under the present system, 
and which always creates trouble and uncertainty in 
the performer’s labor. C. H. Raves. 

Warwick twp., Lancaster co. May, 1853. 





DESCRIPTION OF A CITY. 
COMPOSITION BY A PUPIL. 

There is a pleasant and extensive city in this 
country, called English Language. It is divided 
into two parts by a river. One division is known 
by the name of Written, and the other Spoken Lan- 
guage. 

Both are under one government, though,—whose 
chief officer is a worthy and noble old gentleman by 
the name of Thought; frequently termed General 
Thought. The city is intersected by streets, called 
Sentences—with one exception. This is called 
Alphabet Row for the sake of distinction; and as 
the families which live here are of considerable con- 
sequence, we will give you their history. 

A family by the name of Vowel reside at the end 
of the row, consisting of three sisters, Misses A, E 
and O. Next to these live their cousins of the 
same name, Misses I, U, W, and Y. Next are the 
Liquids, two gentlemen L. and R, with their sisters 
M.and N. Then comes the Semivowel family, con- 
sisting of Messrs. J, V, X, & Z, and Misses F, H,& S. 
They also have two cousins C. & G, who reside with 
them a part of the time, but more of them hereafter. 
At the bottom of the row the Mute family reside, 
six in number, B, D, K, T, and their sisters P, and 
Q.—C. and G., are cousins to these people, too, and 
live with them, only when at the Semivowel house. 

You now have their family connexion, and I shall 
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proceed to give a sketch of their amusements. The 
principal one consists in a number forming them- 
selves into bands, and uniting their voices in con- 
cert, which we shall call words. Several of these 
bands join together, and march in lines in the streets, 
(Sentences, I should have said) and there General 
Thought thinks it not beneath his dignity to meet 
and arrange them in the most pleasing manner. So 
fond of music are they, that a kind of aristocracy 
exists, founded upon musical talent, and the Vow- 
els having. very sweet clear voices, constitute the 
“upper seven.” The Semivowels, voices are not as 
full and clear, as the Vowels, still they are quite 
pleasant. The Liquid family are sweet singers, 
their voices being so flexible, that they never make 
discord, wherever they are. The Mutes have the 
querest kind of voices. Why, they shut up their 
mouths, and you can hear them only at short dis- 
tances. However they can, with a little help, 
make a variety of sounds which the others cannot; 
so they could not well be dispensed with. Each of 
the inhabitants of Alphabet Row has one or more 
tones, peculiar to him or herself, but in their words 
they frequently imitate each others voices perfectly; 
and at some future time we may perhaps give a fur- 
ther account of their various changes and imitations. 
Anna Nonymovs. 
Smethport Academy, Mc Kean co. 1853. 





READING TO UNDERSTAND. 

Mr. Burrowes: It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for long articles on “ Reading” to appear in 
our papers and Journals; nevertheless there is room 
for more on this all important theme. The object of 
this is not to lay down new rules or to introduce 
new principles. For, if committing the rules of, 
punctuation, articulation, accent, emphasis, inflection, 
etc., form the sufficient and necessary acquirements 
of an accomplished reader, we would all consider 
ourselves readers of the most accomplished sort.— 
But wherein was Tantalus benefitted when “set in 
water up to his chin, and with apples hanging to his 
very lips; yet had not power either to stoop to the 
one to quench his raging thirst, nor to reach the other 
to satisfy his craving appetite.” It is a lamentable 
fact, that thousands are annually taught to pronounce 
long lines containing different and difficult words, 
and to recite the various rules with precision, giving 
to every syllable an utterance of some sort, and to 
each word a pronunciation suitable to their organs; 
but scarcely ever adapting their organs to a correct 
pronunciation. How many persons there are, with 
their mental faculties immersed in rules and crowded 
with words, who have no power to apply a single 
tule or to analyze a word, so as to determine its 
meaning t How long shall this be? How long shall 





the pupil be taught to read, without knowing what he 
reads? 

Pupils have been and are now taught (or said to 
be taught) to read, and after reading, say, the history 
of a battle, are unable to tell, who commanded in 
that battle, who were the antagonists, who gained 
the victory, or even what the word Victory means. 
Be it not understood that such is the case in all 
places; yet we may assert with propriety that in four- 
fifths of the Common Schools throughout our Com- 
monwealth, mere pronunciation combined with the 
rules referred to is palmed off for reading. 

Teachers will do well to see their pupils provided 
with dictionaries to which they should refer for the 
meaning of all words, with which they are not per- 
fectly familiar. 
necessary exercise, to question the class on the mean- 


It will also be a valuable and a very 


ing of words, phrases, sentences, &c., and finally on 
the most important and general ideas contained in 
the section read; and this we call reading: to know 
what has been read. So thinks 

J. R. Sypuer. 
Hinkletown, Lancaster co., May, 1853. 





PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN STRASBURG 
TOWNSHIP. 

Mr. Epitror: In compliance with your request to 
a friend, the writer submits the following article on 
the march of intelligence and improvement in 
Strasburg township, Lancaster county; in which 
the writer will describe only such changes as have 
transpired, during his residence in the township and 
under his own personal observation, that is during 
the interval of about five years. 

Truly this is an age of improvement. 
1848, there was but one school in this township of any 


note whatever; and that, though only of moderate 


In the year 


advancement, was considered as a model of perfec- 
tion. Peace reigned within and without; patrons 
satisfied, pupils contented, and the teacher happy.— 
Well might it be considered as an oasis in the desert. 
The surrounding schools were a continual scene of 
bickerings and quarrels—apparently considered asa 
suitable object of the parents derision, a proper spot 
against which to direct their invectives and their 
wrath. Indeed to such an extent were these disturb- 
ances carried as to threaten an overthrow of the 
buildings, and even violence to the person of the 
teachers. My readers may possibly form a pretty 
correct idea of the state of affairs when I inform 
them, that the teacher of the school above alluded to, 
on being requested to accept of another school, posi- 
tively asserted that “ were he offered double the usual 
compensation, he would refuse to accept it.” Such 
was the state of education at that period ; now mark 


the change. 
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Ere two winters had spread their devastating hand 
on vegetation, but enlivened and animated human na- 
ture, there was a rival inthe field. The young ideas 
of another school began to shoot their dormant energies 
to give signs of returning life and vigor; order was 
restored ; patrons ceased their hostilities, and intelli- 
gence advanced rapidly. This set the ball in motion; 
every school began to vie with the others, and every 
patron became more and more liberally disposed to- 
ward the teacher; until the present day, when we 
have six schools sustained entirely by subscription 
during the recess of the common schools, some of 
which, if fairly compared, would fall but little short of 
that class generally termed Academies. 


Now, as in tracing out the phenomena of nature 
to their causes, we know that the thunder is caused 
by the concussion of the air, the vacuum by the rapid- 
ity of the lightning’s flight, and the discharge of the 
lightning itself, by the approach of a negative cloud, 
or other local circumstances; so, there must have 
been some reason for this miraculous change. Many 
of the townships in our county, vet remain in darkness 
undisturbed by the light of science, while Strasburg, 
from some cause generally accounted unknown, has 
advanced in a manner unsurpassed by any other in 
Lancaster, and is supplied with an abundance of 
teachers essentially different in every particular from 
those classed by the scriptures as “*hewers of wood, 


, 


and drawers of water,” and eminently qualified to 


rain the youthful mind. This being the case, we 
need not wonder that the result exceeds by far the 
most’ sanguine expectations of its well wishers. The 
cause of this is what we now wish to ascertain, and 
in lieu of a better, if better there can be, it is sug- 
gested that the employment of energetic teachers, 
who have succeeded those who formerly taught, is 
the main and sufficient cavse of this desirable 
change. That this is the principle cause is evident 
from the simple fact, that the admission of such men 
is exactly co-eval with the begining of the change, 
and that since, our schools have improved speedily ; 
while, pricr to that period there was but one monoto- 
nous round of dull, spiritless exercises from day, to 
day ; and consequently the same lack of progress 


from year to year. 

Beyond question, this, and this alone is the cause, 
and therefore the attention of all directors is invited 
to the selection of competent and devoted men as 
teachers; with this assurance, that schools will never 
thrive and intelligence will ever lag, while this vita] 
point is neglected. D. B. 

Strasburg twp., Lancaster co., May, 1953. 





0&7 The boarding and day school, offered for sale 
on the cover, is well worthy of attention. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA, 

I recently spent a few days in @ visit to the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia; and, though the time 
was far too limited to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the system as it works in their schools, yet, even 
in the cursory examination I was able to make, | 
gleaned some information, a portion of which I here. 
with present, hoping it may prove interesting to the 
readers of the Journal. 

It is generally known, I presume, that the schools 
of Philadelphia city and county are not controlled 
by the same law as the rest of the State ; but under 
the name of the “ First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania,” are regulated by a special act, embodying 
the same general principles as the State law, though 
differing from it in some of the details. 

The whole district is divided into eleven sections, 
each under a separate Board of Directors, whose du- 
ties, (I presume, for 1 have not a copy of the law by 
me,) are similar to those of the Committes of Sub- 
Districts under the State law ; but the general su- 
pervision of the whole is vested in a Board of Con- 
trollers consisting of twenty-four members. Among 
the duties of the latter, are those of the appointment 
of teachers, building of new school-houses, selection 
of text-books, &c. &.; and they seem to discharge 
their high trust with a devotion characteristic only 
of those who feel the importance of the work. 


The schools are classified into Primary, Second- 
ary, Grammar, Normal and High schools. The whole 
number according tothe report of the controllers for 
the year ending June 30th, 1852, was 279 ; of teach- 
ers, 824, (of whom 741 were females); of scholars, 
49,635, and the expenditures for the same year 
$446,199 59. This sum, however, includes the 
amount expended for new buildings, and also for 
books and stationery, which are in all cases furnish- 
ed by the controllers. This manner of furnishing 
books secures the use of the same kinds in all the 
schools—a uniformity greatly needed elsewhere and 
hitherto unattainble by any other means. I doubt, 
however, whether the controllers are the proper 
persons to make the selection; because, interested 
as they may be in the success of the schools, but 
unengaged in them professionally, they can hardly 
be supposed to possess tho same amount of knowl- 
edge respecting these implements with which the 
teacher works, as those who daily handle them. 


It cannot fail to be remarked that the public 
schools of Philadelphia are principally taught by fe- 
males; employed, as I have been informed not only 
because they work cheaper, but because they have 
been found really more efficient in the several posi- 
tions which they occupy. 





But let us enter the schools themselves, and there 
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learn something of the workings of this system.— 
The first thing which will probably strike an ob- 
server from the country are the superior accommo- 
dations which these schools possess over those to 
which he has been accustomed. A visit to two or 
three of them would cure, I am confident, all coun- 
try directors of the malady, chronic though it be, of 
building little, low, ugly, and inconvenient school- 
houses. All those that I visited are large, high, 
well-lighted and well-ventilated. A platform usu- 
ally extends from one side of the room to the other, 
and upon this are placed the teacher’s desk, seats 
for visitors, &c. Facing this platform are the desks 
of the pupils, single; sometimes double; but in all 
cases fastened to the floor, and with a height suited 
to the size of the pupils for whom they were design- 
d. Besides this, the rooms are furnished with 
globes, maps, blackboards, clocks, apparatus of dif- 
ferent kinds, and some of them with libraries. A 
new feature in the Philadelphia schools is the glass 
partition, described in a former number of the Jour- 
nal. The advantage is that each section, instead of 
retiring with its teacher to a class-room to recite, 
can now recite without moving. The whole school 
may thus be seen at all times by the principal, while 
the exercises of each section do not interrupt those 
of the others, glass being a bad conductor of sound 
as well as of heat. 

The pupils study their lessons chiefly out of school, 
carrying all their books with them every evening 
for that purpose, and the day is mostly spent in re- 
citing. 

The schools are divided into five sections, with a 
teacher for each. An examination must in all cases 
be passed to reach a higher section from a lower. A 
pupil starting in a primary school, and graduating 
tt the High School, must pass at least twenty-three 
general examinations, five in each of the lower 
schools, and eight in the high school. And these 
examinations are really such. Answers are required 
‘o carefully prepared written questions, and unless 
the proportion agreed upon be correct, the candidate 
isrejected. Between continuance in a former class 
ind a satisfactory examination, there is no alterna- 
tive. Ifthe powers of ambition and emulation can 
be made subservient to the purposes of a true edu- 

ation, (as to a certain extent I believe they can,) 
le Philadelphia schools must be among the best in 
he world, for surely I have never seen or read of 

uy in which these powers were more actively sti- 
hulated. I do not say that it is done intentionally, 
br that other motives are not excited ; but it is the 
natural result of the system as there administered. 

t any rate, it must have a tremendous effect.— 
Parting at the High School it reaches down through 

u@ whole series, until the inmates of the poorest 


hovel in the city are quickened and ennobled by its 
The Old World may boast of its Uni- 
versities, which in their palmiest days could number 
five or ten thousand students ; but here we have a 


influence. 


system of schools, which far out-rivals these, em- 
bracing already fifty thousand pupils, linked togeth- 
er by acommon bond, every pulsation of whose or- 
ganic life is felt from one extreme to the other. 

With the devotion of the teachers I was particu- 
larly struck. They work all the time, never stop, 
seldom sit down; but from the opening of the school 
to its closing are constantly employed in hearing 
recitdtions, or in giving instruction. 

The recitations are conducted, (as they should be) 
in such a manner that the pupil knows not what 
question will come to him. The teacher puts the 
question ; all that know it are required to raise their 
hands. Up go thirty or forty hands; and as other 
questions are put, the excitement increases, until 
many jump from their seat to catch the question as 
it comes, and eyes sparkle at being selected as the 
answerer. I was exceedingly gratified to notice 
that the old system of book teaching had become al- 
most obsolete in Philadelphia. Books are used, it 
is true, but the questions are by no means confined 
tothem. A thorough, practical knowledge of the 
subject is required, and for this purpose the black 
board is extensively used both by teacher and pupil. 

I visited the High School, but did not remain long 
enough to become acquainted with the method of 
instruction pursued therein. The course of instruc- 
tion is, however, as extensive as that of most col- 
leges, with this difference, that a more practical 
business-like turn is given to it. There are now 
in this ** College for the People,” over five hundred 
students, collected from all parts of the city and 
The build- 
ing in which the school is at present located, having 


county, and from all classes of society. 


proven too small, has been sold, and another is to 
be erected capable of accommodating many more 
pupils. 

It is rumored also, that the Controllers, actuated 
by an enlightened impartiality, are about to establish 
a High School for girls,a matter which has hith- 
erto been overlooked. This want, however, has 
been in part supplied by the Normal School, to which 
none but girls are admitted. The Philadelphians 
have seen the necessity, in order to have good 
schools, of providing competent teachers. This 
school was opened in 1848, and contains at this 
time about 160 pupils. Large numbers of its grad- 
uates are engaged in teaching in the public schools 
of the city. The school is admirably conducted, 
both as to its discipline and methods of instruction. 
Connected with it are two schools of practice in 





which the young ladies teach by turns under the 
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eye of a teacher; their success in interesting and 
advancing their classes, or failure to do so, being 
noted in a book, and publicly criticised by the prin- 
cipal, who properly commends the former, and ex- 
poses the causes of the latter, and suggests the ap- 
propriate remedy. Besides this, they have lectures 
upon the theory and practice of teaching; and it 
cannot be doubted, that they enter upon their busi- 
ness, with a knowledge of it, strangely contrasting 
with that possessed by many, in other parts of the 
State, who thoughtlessly assume its responsible du- 
ties with no preparation whatever. How long will it 
be till our State authorities shall act as wisely in 
this matter as the Controllers of the public schools 
of Philadelphia ? 

Not satisfied with the education of the youth of 
the city, the Controllers established in 1851, a 
system of Night Schools, intended chiefly for adults 
and others unable to attend the day schools. They 
have been eminently successful. The number of 
pupils attending these schools during the past year 
was 7,961, of whom 4,063 were of foreign birth. 

From a mere general survey, in conclusion, let 
me say that the public school system of Philadelphia 
is cheap; the whole average of the cost of tuition 
during the past year being but $7.10 per scholar— 
a small fraction of what it would have cost at a pri- 
vate school. It is thorough; commencing with in- 
fant food, it advances gradually until the mind is 
fitted to receive the strong meat of manhood. It is 
searching; reaching down into the lowest depths 
of society, if there be pearls there, it must bring 
It is free; like the air and ocean it is 
Tens of 


them up. 

free—to the rich and the poor alike free. 

thousands, but for it, could never have known the 

boon of Education. Then, dumb be the tongue that 

would defame it, and palsed the arm that would 

strike it down. J. P. WickersHam. 
Marietta, Lancaster Co., May, 1853. 


EpvucaTion or Farmers.—Farmers often complain 
that they are deficient in education. For this, 
there is no necessity. Let them support and im- 
prove good common schools. Let them avail them- 
selves of the other means of mental improvement 
within their reach, and they will acquire an educa- 
tion adequate for any occasion they will be called to 
meet; wnd they will hold an elevation in society 
held by no other class of men. It is known that 
they have a large amount of leisure. Let this be 
spent in the cultivation of their minds; in laying up 
stores of knowledge.—Blake’s Farmers’ Day Book. 





(<- The essay of Thomas J. Connatty, of Mead- 
ville, Crawford Go., on the “ Relation of Teacher 
and Pupil,” intended for this number, has been ex- 
cluded by the length of the Index, &c. It shall ap- 
pear next month, 
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EDUCATION NOT THE OFFICE of the STATR, 
BY REV. JOHN M’CAFFREY, D. D. 


President of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmetsburg, 


The editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
was kind enough to publish in his February No, my 
Lecture on Education, with the corrections present. 
ed by my manuscript, and rendered necessary by the 
blundering manner in which it was misprinted by 
the Catholic Herald, of Philadelphia. From the 
April No. just sent me bya friend, I learn, that 
space will be given me for a reply to the strictures 
of Mr. Schneider. For these courtesies, not even 
solicited by me, the editor deserves my. warmest 
thanks. Such fair and liberal dealing always wins 
respect and gratitude. It has already been truly 
stated in the School Journal, that when my lecture 
appeared in its correct form, Mr. Shneider’s Essay 
entitled “ State right in the business of Education,” 
was entirely unknown to me. The first number of 
the School Journal I ever saw, was that containing 
my own article. 

I admit, that Mr. Schneider’s Essays are desery- 
ing of notice. They are well written. They treat 
the advocates of Free Education and parental rights 
more courteously than they are usually dealt with: 
they attempt to show by argument, that the right 
and duty of education belong, not to the parent, nor 
to the Church, but to the State. I shall now exan- 
ine that argument, which appeared in the School 
Journal of last December, though I never saw any 
part of it, until some time in March. 

With regard to the preliminary remarks about 
the relations of Church and State, I need only say, 
that I do not believe, that in the conflicts between 
these two institutions recorded on the pages of his- 
tory, the Church has always or generally been the 
aggressor,—the human institution always right; the 
divine, always wrong. Men brought up in a coun- 
try, in which religion is an affair of State, and the 
sovereign claims, in virtue of his position as head 
of the State, to be also“ the Supreme Head of God’s 
Church,” and is now recognised as such by law, 
must on that theory in every instance of collision 
between the two powers, look upon the church 
as the aggressor, and the civil power as the repre- 
sentative of injured innocence. But is it not time 
for us in this country to study history in the light 
of facts, and not of the glosses put upon them by the 
courtly flatterers of kings and emperors! We 
might then perhaps learn, that. Hildebrand, Inno 
cent and the Martyr of Canterbury, were not 
arrogant and unscrupulous invaders of right, nor the 
German, French and English Sovereigns its saintly 
defenders. 

Mr. Schneider’s argument in favor of the right of 
the State to take the business of education into its 
own hands, is that “the right of furnishing instruc 
tion always devolves on the same authority, in which 
is invested the power to punish.” But the right to 
punish he himself admits both in the family and the 
church. It is unquestionably in the parent during 
the whole minority of the child, and therefore, if the 
argument is good for anything, it proves that the 
right of education is also in the parent during the 
same period. It rarely happens, that the State 1 
called upon to punish the school boy or the school 
girl, though I confess the occasions are becoming 
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entirely too frequent ; it may be the duty of the pa- 
rent at any moment. 

Mr. Schneider’s argument to be refuted, needs 
little more than to be stated. My only fear is, that 
those who have not read his first article, or remem- 
ber it but vaguely, may be unwilling to believe that 
the point in question ishis great point. Let methen 
refer them to the December No. of the School Jour- 
nal and quote from it his own words. “On whom 
devolves the duty of furnishing this instruction, and 
providing the means of man’s education? Always 
m the same authority, in which is invested the pow- 
er to punish.” Again on the same page, 277: “It 
appears then to be a universal opinion underlying 
ur Whole social existence, that the power to pun- 
sh and the obligation to furnish proper supplies of 
knowledge, rest on the same authority ;” and im- 
mediately preceding this extract, we read: “in the 
family, the school, and the church, the power to 
punish and the duty to instruct devolve on the same 
authority.” And again: “ Does the State by means 
of its criminal courts teach lessons on the import- 
ance of virtuous conduct, and yet has no business to 
promote education ?”’. The premises of the argument 
are contained in the proposition, that “ he who pun- 
ishes must teach ;” and from these premises it fol- 
lows inevitably, not only that the State must teach; 
but also that the schoolmaster—the parent—and the 
church is bound to teach; and by proving too much 
the argument proves just nothing at all. 


ts author forgets, that, even if the right and ob- 
ligation to teach flowed from the power of punish- 
ng, or were necessarily implied in it, still they 
would be limited,—they would be at best the right 
nd obligation to impart so much instruction as may 
enable men to know what punishments they are lia- 
ble to and how they may avoid them. But on this 
narrow basis you will never erect the vast. edifice 
f the State’s right to the exclusive control of edu- 
cation. The State is indeed bound to furnish her 
subjects with a knowledge of the laws, for the vio- 
ation of which they may suffer in property, liberty 
r life. Mr. Schneider’s reasoning entitles him to 
this conclusion and no more. Hence the Roman 
emperor, who caused his decrees to be printed in 
characters so small, and posted on columns so high, 
that no one could read them, and still punished all 
who did not obey them, was a monstrous tyrant.— 
But are the readers of the School Journal to believe 
that a knowledge of the laws of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania is necessary to enable them to 
fulfil their duties and attain the end of their exist- 
ence? Must we all become lawyers in order to be 
worthy citizens and good christians? Does: Mr. 
Schneider suppose, does any rational man imagine, 
that our jails and penitentiaries are filled with men, 
who have violated the laws through ignorance? Are 
not those crimes, which destroy the security of so- 
cial life and which therefore the State punishes 
with due severity, forbidden by the Decalogue ! 

To what does the State’s power of punishing 
amount? It can lay a fine upon a man’s property, 
immure him in a jail or penitentiary, or at most 
hang him. Does it take cognizance of the thoughts 
of the mind or the desires of the heart? Are its 
laws always the expression of eternal and immuta- 
ble justice? Do they point out the whole duty of 
man? When the youth of the country have been 
taught how to avoid the gallows, the penitentiary, 
the jail and the fines imposed by the civil magis- 


trates, is their education complete ? 

fulfilled its obligation, and still they may covet their 
neighbor’s goods or his wife; their hearts may be 
sinks of corruption,—their thoughts all impious, un- 
charitable, lustful, iniquitous; their words and ac- 
tions in the highest degree immoral: Yet they 
violate no civil law; they keep within the statutes: 
and the power, which punishes here on earth, can 
take no cognizance of all this. It cannot send them 
to church of a Sunday, or make them bend the knee 
in prayer; it cannot even bid them cease their per- 
petual sining. And are we to believe, that the 
right to educate belongs not to the parent; nor to 
the teacher, to whose instructions he may wish to 
commit them, because they would make them vir- 
tuous citizens, by training them to be good chris- 
tians; nor to the church, which is divinely institu- 
ted and commissioned to teach us all our moral du- 
ties here below and prepare us for eternal happiness 
hereafter ; but to the civil government,—the State; 
because the State alone can fine, imprison, or if need 
be, hang them on the gallows? This is indeed an 
ergument for “the right of the State in the busi- 
ness of education.” 

To confirm it, we are told, that the State is “in- 
stituted and sanctioned by Holy Writ for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the majesty of law, upholding 
principles of justice, and supporting the moral or- 
der of the social organism.” (p. 278.) All this, if 
rightly understood, is true. It is true even, that 
the State had a divine sanction before a chapter of 
the Bible was written. But how does Mr. Schnei- 
der know this truth? Because the State teaches, 
and may fine, imprison or hang whoever will deny 
it? He will not admit that, nor will any of his 
readers. It is true, that “the State is instituted 
and sanctioned for the purpose of sustaining the 
law.” But what law? The whole divine law? If 
you say, yes, you call for a union of Church and 
State; if, no, what does the assertion avail you? 
And “for the purpose of upholding the principles of 
justice;” where, I ask, does the State learn these 
principles of justice? From the divine law?! It is 
for the Church to teach the law of God; not for the 
State. The State is instituted also for the purpose 
« of supporting the moral order of the social organ- 
ism,” or as the same author otherwise expresses it, 
“those great Ethical principles, upon which rest 
the whole moral order and harmony of our social 
existence.” I always thought that these “great 
ethical principles” were summarily expressed in 
the ten commandments ; that they were a part, a 
fundamental and essential part of the divine law, 
inscribed indeed upon the hearts and minds of men, 
before they were imprinted on tablets of stone, but 
in both cases written by the finger of God. Can 
any one refer them to a different or higher origin! 
They are a part then of the divine law. And will 
any one say, that it is the right and duty, not of the 
Church, but of the State as distinguished from the 
Church, to teach the law of God? Mr. Schneider 
seems to suppose, that there was no law of God, 
until it was literally written, and again, that we 
can know it only by reading. But both these sup- 
positions are errors, of which the ancient pagans 
could have disabused him. They knew, that “those 
great ethical principles” were coeternal with the 
Author of nature and prescribed by him to the 
whole human race. 





Though professedly and no doubt, in his own 
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view of it, sincerely opposed to a union of Church 
and State, Mr. Schneider advocates a theory, which 
necessarily establishes that very union. For he 
holds, that the State must teach * those great ethi- 
cal principles,” which are the basis of social life— 
in plain English, must teach morality. But every 
man, who is not an Atheist, must know and admit, 
that morality without religion is an absurdity.— 
Hence, the great majority of those who are in favor 
of the State monopoly of teaching, have no thought 
of divorcing altogether Education and Religion, 
however their system may ultimately lead to this 
result. 

They call for religion in the State schools, wit- 
ness Mr. Eckert’s article in the last No. of the 
School Journal: they require at least the reaging 
of their version of the Bible, which, whether they 
intend it or not, is but the entering wedge. Of 
course the religion, which they wish to introduce 
into the Common Schools, is not mine, but their 
own. Let them succeed and the State schools are 
sectarian. I pointed this out in my Lecture and 
have as yet seen no answer tothe charge. To in- 
vest the State then with the right of teaching mor- 
als and consequently religion, is manifestly so far 
to unite religion with politics, Church and State: 
and when I, and those who think asI do, who are 
for “giving to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s,” hear our op- 
ponents in the discussion shouting so lustily against 
the very Union they are endeavoring to consum- 
mate and see them pointing the finger of suspicion 
at us, as if that were our crime, we may be par- 
doned, I hope, for saying, that it reminds us of the 
trick of escaping pursuit by crying “stop thief” 
louder than any body else. 

The sincere, constant and unvarying profession 
of faith on this question of those, whose principles I 
advocate, is this. They wish religion to be free: 
they ask no favor of the State, and beg it not to fa- 
They claim the right 
of educating their own children and mean to exer- 
cise it. Thay do not ask the State to delegate such 
a right to them, because God has already given it, 
not to the State, but tothe parent, and the very idea 
of the State delegating to parents the right of edu- 
cating their own children is a palpable absurdity. If 
their money is taken from them in the shape of 
taxes for educational purposes, then, since taxation 
without any benefit is tyranny, they demand their 
share of benefit. ‘They say, give us our portion of 
the fund, that our children may be educated in the 
schools of our choice: to schools, which teach a re- 
ligion different from our own, or which exclude al] 
religion, they will not be sent, if we can help it.— 
Now then, if you are sincere in your professions of 
desire that all may be educated, and also in your 
professions of regard for liberty of conscience, your 
wish will be realized and our conscience respected, 
and you and we, differing as good fellow citizens 
may do on many questions, will still be good neigh- 
bors and good friends, and have all our children edu- 
cated, as we wish. In cases where we cannot have 
schools such as we want, we will bear the privation 
and use the State schools, if we find them safe ; but 
when we have our own, we will have no others, 
even thoxgh we should be unjustly obliged to sup- 
port both yours and ours. What reasonable answer 
has yet been made or can be made, without granting 
all we ask, to this simple statement of the claims of 











those who contend for the rights of parents and gen- 
uine freedom of education ? 

Having disposed of Mr. Schneider’s first article, I 
turn to his second essay found in the March No, of 
the School Journal. It does not even profess to be 
a “direct reply” to my Lecture. It leaves every 
important point of my argument untouched. There 
is a reason for this. Having proved to his own sat. 
isfaction, that the right of teaching is a sort of inei- 
dent or carollary to the right of punishing—that 
the State, which can imprison or hang culprits, is 
therefore bound to teach all alike, good and bad, 
innocent or guilty, how could Mr. 8. feel called 
upon to answer an argument, which assumed that 
God had given to parents the right and imposed on 
them the duty of educating their children or caus. 
ing them to be educated in the manner, which to 
their reason and conscience might seem best.— 
This second article then needs no refutation, be- 
cause its author bases al] his reasoning on the posi- 
tion, which he labored so strenuously, but as we 
have seen so ineffectually, to make good in his first. 
Since he failed totally to prove, that the right of 
educating belongs to the State, since no cause has 
been shown, I may add, can be shown, why this 
right should be regarded as State property, I am 
freed from all abligation to controvert his position, 
that “ the State has noright to commit this trust to 
another.” I admit, that the State cannot delegate 
what does not belong to her. I acknowledge, that 
if the fathers and mothers of Pennsylvania must 
wait for the right of teaching their own children, 
or having them taught, until the Key-stone State 
shall invest them with it, they are doomed to wait 
forever. 

But, it may be said, the argument was pointed, not 
against the right and duty of parents, but of the 
church. No such plea is admissible; for the writer 
studiously mentioned more than once the Family, no 
less than the church, while he was striving to vest 
in the state paramount right and duty of teaching.— 
And in this second essay, he says distinctly: * Ifthe 
state has any share in the business of education, that 
share belongs to her exclusively.” And again “ the 
family may claim a portion of the school-tax with as 
much right as the Church, but neither can do 80, 
nor the state give any to either.” p. 364. 


It is true, that in his whole argument the rights 
and duties of the family are singularly overlooked, 
the parent’s right to instruct is treated as but an in- 
cident to his power of punishing. Not that the family 
is altogether ignored, but as the theory of state edu- 
cation demands,the parent’s right to educate his own 
chisaren is denied. It would not do to state this de 
nial broadly and distinctly, therefore we are treated 
to elaborate dissertations on the relations of Church 
and State and the conflicts past or future (there being 
none here at present) between these two great insti- 
tutions. The real conflict here is between the state 
and family, between the claims of the civil poweras- 
piring to ab:olute and unlimited dominion, (which as 
serted by any human authority is tyranny,) and the 
rights which “ nature and nature’s God ” have given 
to the parent. The tendency in fact of Atheism, cer- 
tainly of all modern Atheism or Soeialism, is toanni- 
hilate the family as a divinely sanctioned institution. 
The state is the only God of its idoltary,and that spirit 
of centralization, of state monopoly or Beurocracy, 
against which I protested in my Lecture, which 
struggles incessantly to assimilate our governments 
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to the despotisms of the old world in some of their 
worst points, is one of the most fearful dangers to our 
free institutions, 

Instead of wasting time by answering the many 
irrelevant questions, which Mr. Schneider asks, I 
shall put a few, which are to the point and may sug- 
gest wholesome reflections to the readers of the School 
Journal. 

Are we creatures of the state or of God? Is man 
made for the state, or, as I have been taught, the 
state for man and man for God? Is this life our all, 
and its punishments the only things we ought to fear, 
or is there an eternal life awaiting ushereafter ? To 
which institution, the divine or human, Church or 
State, does it belong to train and prepare us for that 
life to come ? What part of the week or day is there, 
during which we are free from the obligation of lov- 
ing and serving God and thus preparing for Heaven? 

Is the fear of human punishment the only or the 
chief lever of moral government? May not the fear 
of eternal punishment be even more effectual? Are 
we nottold onjhigh authority: “Fear not those that 
kill the body and caanot kill the soul (i. e. the State) 
“but rather fear him that can destroy both soul and 
oody in Hell” ? 

Is not the hope of pleasing God and gaining his 
everlasting rewards a powerful motive of action and 
one, which a wise statesman, especially if he be a 
christian, should rather encourage than destroy? Will 
not they make the best citizens, who have been con- 
stantly trained from their earliest years to reverence 
and cherish the divine commands, and who have been 
thus taught, not only to be strictly just, to obey the 
laws and repsect their lawful superiors,but also to love 
all men and do good to all, even their enemies ? 


Mr. Schneider’s arguments may have the charm 
of novelty ; but his theory is old. It was held by 
Julian the Apostate, as the writers of his time inform 
us,—and offered him, as he correctly judged, the best 
means of destroying Christianity, ifChristianity could 
have been destroyed by any power on earth. It was 
maintained by all the old, idolatrous pagan states, so 
far as they cared at all for education, and reduced to 
practice by ancient Persia, if Xenophon may be be- 
lieved, and undoubtedly by Sparta, as Mr. 8. is him- 
selfaware. This much however must be said, in 
justice to those famous old Heathens, that they were 
at least consistent. They did not say the State pos- 
sesses the right and shall monopolize the business of 
Education; but still religion shall be frec. Socrates 
was condemned to death on the charge, true or false, 
of teaching the youth of Athens to disregard the es- 
tablished creed. When France adopted by law this 
same theory of absolute State right in the business of 
education, Maximilian Robespierre was her Dicta- 
tor, and along with a national education was decreed 
a national religion—the worship of the “ goddess of 
Reason,” the belief that‘ There was no God” and 
that “death is a perpetual sleep.” I can defy any 
man to point out a country, in which the state has as- 
sumed the office of education and carried out the 
theory to its legitimate results, including compulsory 
education, without at the same time enacting or main- 
taining the union of Church and State. 

Even Mr. Schneider's attempt at proving, that the 
common school system now existing in Pennsylva- 
niaand Maryland is not of exotic origin, is evidence 
to the point, though worthless as an argument to sus- 
tain his position, When in 1635 Philemon Piermont 
was in town meeting appointed school master at Bos- 





chusetts established a Blue Law system of espionage 
respecting the education of children and apprentices, 
and magistrates were empowered to take children 
from their parents, what Freedom of conscience, I 
ask, existed in Massachusetts? Was not the Quaker, 
the Lutheran, the Episcopalian, the Catholic, the man 
of any other religion then that prescribed by the State, 
liable to be whipped, banished or executed for his re- 
ligion? Were not men put to death for no other 
cause? Religion and Education were equally free 
in Massachusettsand New England generally in those 
days. 

I had said in my Lecture at Philadelphia: “ This 
system ”’ of law established schools, “is not of native 
growth, and has shot its roots deep in the institutions 
and habits of the country. It is exotic, the offshot of 
German despotism and French infidelity. It is not 
American; our ancestors did not know it,” Mr. S. 
remarks: “certainly no one can think, that this is 
meant to be believed &c.” Now I was born and 
brought up in Maryland on the borders of Pennsy]l- 
vania and though by no means an old man, I am 
much older than the laws establishing the common 
school system in either state; and here in my own 
state it cannot yet be said, that any general system 
is in existence, for each county has its own. Mr. 
Schneider labours under the too common mistake of 
supposing that New England is the United States 
and Boston the eye of the world. 

«Germany ” he adds, * hadno public schools for 
the education of all classes, until ours were in exis- 
tence for a number of years ’’—on the above supposi- 
tion I-grant this; but if Pennsylvania and Maryland 
and three fourths of the Union be of any account and 








may dare to speak of “ their ancestors,” then I deny 
it. ‘ France,” he continues has never had any “i. e.” 
public schools for the education of all classes, and is 
not likely soon to have.” How a Frenchman must 
smile, when he reads such a sentence deliberately 
penned by an educated American,who talks learnedly 
of “ the ignorance of the great mass in France, Spain” 
&c. Why ofall countries in the world, France is 
the one, in which “ the right of the state in the bus- 
iness of education” has been most stubbornly and 
zealously maintained. The University, the Colleges, 
Academics, Normal schools for preparing teachers, 
the schools of every commune or small district, even 
the infant schools, are all subject to the government, 
all directed by the minister of public instruction,— 
all their teachers, with but few exceptions, appointed 
and paid by the public authorities. And this system 
of ‘ public schools for the education of al] classes,’ 
was 80 rigidly maintained, that the two most eloquent 
men-in France, Montalambert and Lacordaire, were 
tried and condemned under Louis Philip’s govern- 
ment for the offence of teaching a free school in Paris. 

As tothe “ Triumphs of Infidelity” and the very rap- 
id “* increase of corruption and crime,” I must still 
refer, as I did in Philadelphia, to the police reports, 
the criminal calendar, and I may add, the weekly 
and daily newspapers. The proofs of all I said are at 
hand, had I but space and time and inclination to use 
them. It is.very easy and may be popular to call 
these “ grave charges” and effect to doubt them: 
He is the true patriot, who does not disguise the evil 
but tries to remedy it. 

In an attempt to refer the increase of crime on our 
shores to the foreign emigrants, who settle among us, 
Mr. S. falls into another, but too common error. He 
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confounds vice and poverty. He forgets, thata man 
may be poor, even a pauper, without necessarily 
being a criminal. He fancies, that it strengthens 
his positisn to show, that a large number of paupers 
in the Schuy]kill Alms-house are natives of Ireland 
and Germany. But in most parts of Germany the 
system of common schools established by law has long 
been in full bloom and has had its fairest trial. And 
in Ireland “ the State right in the business of educa- 
tion,” as well as of religion has been so vigorously 
asserted, that for centuries it was impossible for the 
mass of the people to acquire even the commonest ed- 
ucation, without defying the State’s authority and 
risking its penalties. The Legislature of Great Bri- 
tain not only countenanced the robbery and impov- 
erishment of the Catholics of Ireland, but made it 
criminal] for a Catholic to teach a school or to go 
to school to one of his own creed. And yet by the 
confession of their oppressors, the people of Ireland, 
in spite of all that has ben done to degrade and ruin 
them, aze more sober, chaste, honest, every way Vir- 
tuous, than those of either England or Scotland. 

Mr. Schneider does not deny that in Germany the 
Common School system and infidelity go hand in 
hand. ‘ Where,” he says “do we find a land rich- 
er in infidelity than Germany itself.” I am sure, 
that he is mistaken as to the true cause of that Infi- 
delity ; and it is perfectly certain, that he is in error, 
where he says: * The Ronge movement in Germany 
is evidence enough, that Catholicism is equally in- 
fected with Rationalism in that country ”—meaning 
that there is as much rationalism or scepticism among 
Catholics as among Protestants there. 

He has been misled by the false statements, which 
were so widely published respecting the wonderful 
*Ronge movement,” and which like many others 
about us are believed by thousands, while we smile 
at such credulity and patiently wait till the smoke 
blows away. This wonderful “ movement” proves 
just nothing at all; for it is dead; and it never 
proved anything like what Mr. 8. sees or rather may 
have seen in it. Ronge’s followers were not the men 
he fancies them to have been. 

It cannot be expected that within my narrow lim- 
its I should make every thing as clear as I could wish, 
or expose all the errors of fact and fallacies in rea- 
soning of two elaborate, yet rather desultory essays. 
The main arguments of my lecture have not even 
been assailed. I have examined the assertions and 
reasonings by which the state’s right to educate is 
supported. If that right be still asserted, it will have 
to be, among logical reasoners and candid men, on 
some other ground. 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, } 

April 1853. 5 


ATTACKS UPON OUR FREE SCHOOLS AND 
THEIR VINDICATION. 


By the Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D. D., Pres:dent of, 
Meadville Theological School—Published by re- 
quest of the Crawford Co. Teachers’ Association. 


That there are some peculiar perils threatening at 
the present time the efficiency, if not the existence, 
of our public school system, no one acquainted with 
the present state of opinion and action in some quar- 
ters, can deny. The relations of Government to 
schools, the rights of religious sects, and the intro- 
duction of religious instruction into the public schools 
are a!! subjects of increasing interest, and which must 





soon be settled to the ruin or permanency of all our 
systems of public education of the People. 

I regret exceedingly that the principal opposition 
to the school systems of the country, comes from a 
single religious body, a very large proportion of 
whom were not born on our soil ; and who necessarily 
bring with them many opinions and habits entirely 
foreign to the spirit of our instittuions. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that a majority of even these are 
willing to enter upon a crusade against our school 
system, even at the call and direction of those lead. 
ers who have the keys, as is supposed, of heaven and 
hell. But that concerted measures are now in oper. 
ation to undermine our whole educational structure 
there can be no doubt. Archbishops Hughes, of N. 
York, and Purcell, of Cincinnati, and the Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, to say nothing of the subordinate clergy, 
have openly assailed the system, and lecturers are 
employed to go over the country and infuse suspicion 
and awaken prejudice, and excite hostility in the 
minds of our catholic population against our public 
school system, proposing to establish in its stead de- 
nominational or parochial or private schools, 

Nor are these the only, the principal enemies, open 
or cuncealed, of our educational arrangements. Not 
many years since a leader in another of the large 
religious bodies of the country, proposed to substitute 
voluntary, parochial schools instead of public schools; 
and not a few of the sect accepted his views and still 
maintain them. Then there isa larger classof those 
who have no education themselves anc do not wish 
to have their children have any ; men who donot ap- 
preciate any difference between their growing fam- 
ilies and their growing herds, who look upon their 
children as machines to drudge, and not as heirs of 
God to inherit ineffable glory: men who grovel and 
grind, and getgold anddie. These men are opposed 
to the schools and will unite joyfully with any party 
to put a stop to a school tax, and close the school 
house door which invites the children from work, or 
play, or vagrancy, to study. 

Then there is another class, less excusable, and 
still meaner, who, rich in gold and penniless in gen- 
erosity, can educate their children in private institu- 
tions, and are willing, and more than willing, that 
others should do the same for their children or that 
they may grow up in ignorance. They care not for 
the good of others: they do not see that their own 
good and safety, and the good and safety of their own 
children are bound up with those of these children, 
who are to be abandoned to the tender mercies of ig- 
norance and the Devil. 


Such are the foes that are to be united in loving 
unity, when the attack is made to overthrow our sys 
tem of public education. Sectarian Bigotry, Igno- 
ranceand Avarice will lead the host. Happy willit 
be for us, if we can sound the alarm and so awaken 
the minds of the great mass of the people that they 
will check, in the very beginning, this attempt both 
concealed and open to overthrow the best devised and 
most efficient system of education that has ever been 
adopted by man for the elevation of the race. 


I do not mean to say that our school systems are 
perfect. They need improvement no doubt. But 
improvement is not overthrow. They are based up 
on the right principle,—the education of the children 
of the public at the public expense. The state is 
obligated to prepare its members for the discharge of 
the duties which it requires of its citizens, and she 





must do it; else she would be a monster such as we 
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read of in olden story, devouring her own offspring. 
The demands of the state upon her own citizens are 
such, that nothing short of instruction in the common 
English branches, such as are now required to be 
taught in our schools, will answer the wants of either 
the people or the state. This amount of instruction 
the state is bound to give at the public expense. In- 
deed, a portion of those who now oppose our schools 
admit this, but maintain that the public funds should 
be given into the hands of private teachers, or paro- 
chial committees who shall superintend its expendit- 
ure. With those I have not for the present any dis- 
cussion. I now confine my remarks to those who 
maintain that the public have no right to levy a tax 
for general education. The analogical argument of- 
fered by such persons in favor of their position is this: 
if the state may tax the people for general education 
and the support of teachers; then it may levy a tax 
for the support of religion, and its ministers, since re- 
ligion is as necessary for the permanency of the state 
as education. If, therefore, the state in order to its 
security may take my property to educate my neigh- 
bor’s children, it may take it to support his minister. 
This plausible yet sophistical argument has blinded 
many minds and seduced many supporters from our 
schools,through fear of an established religion coming 
next, after the schools are placed on a permanent ba- 
518, 

The proper and sufficient reply to this specious ar- 
gument is: that the cases are notsimilar. Thestate 
does not require of a man services which religion 
alone can enablehimtorender. Ifthe state requires 
such service of a man that he must understand the 
‘reeds of churches and the controversies of sects, and 

ea pious man, then it would be bound to give such 
sducation. But no such service is required. The 
state does not require a knowledge of the Bible and 
ounish a violation of its precepts as such, but it does 
equire a knowledge of its laws and punishes with 
evere penalties an infringement of them. Conse- 
‘uently it is bound so to educate the people that they 
may understand the laws, and transact the ordinary 
business which those lawsrequire. Besides, religion 
is an affair of the conscience, is internal, and the 
state has nothing to do with it, unless it outwardly in- 
terferes with the rights of others in violation of law. 
A man may pray whenand where,and how he pleases, 
rovided he does not disturb his neighbors; and the 
tate is satisfied. But he cannot exchange property, 
transfer titles, build roads, give verdicts as a juror, 
when and where and howhe pleases. The law gives 
specific rules in these cases, and the state is bonnd to 
enable the people to understand them. Ina word, 
such demands are made by the state upon the citizens 
thereof, that a good education in the common branch- 
~g is essential to a proper discharge of them, hence 
the state is bound by every principle of justice to be- 
stow such education, to see that every child is furn- 
ished with the means of qualifying himself to become 
a citizen when he arrivesat man’s estate: Whether 
a man is qualified to be a citizen of a republic like 
ours depends upon the amount of his education, and 
if our great experiment in behalf of universal suffrage 
fails, it will be on account of the dry rot of ignorance, 
and not because there were not men who might have 
been citizen princes. 

How then shall this education be given? What 
system shall be devised by which the rising genera- 
tion in the state shall be fitted for the duties of citi- 
zenship? The system now established in many of 


the states, and sometimes so called on account of its 
origin in that state, is the Massachusetts system.— 
The citizens of the towns and the aldermen and coun- 
cil men of the cities, raise annually by a tax upon the 
polls and estates of all the citizens of said towns and 
cities a sum of money for the support of public schools 
which any child in the state can attend free of ex- 
pense. ‘The school committees chosen by the people, 
employ the teachers, superintend the schools, and 
make an annual report of their proceedings both to 
the town and to the Seeretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State. It will be seen by this sys- 
tem, that the people themselves vote what amount of 
money they will levy for school purposes. In case 
no money should be levied by them, the school com- 
mittee have power to raise a given sum per head for 
the children, and open schools, and the assessors levy 
the amount in a tax. No parent is obliged to pay any 
tuition for children sent to school. A poor man who 
pays no tax, can send his eight children to the public 
school as frecly as the rich man who pays fifty dol- 
lars a year in their support and has but one child to 
send tothem. The children of the state are educa- 
ted at the expense of the property of the state, and in 
many of the large towns and in a!! the cities, schools 
are established of higher grade, in which students are 
fitted for college, and that without expense to the pa- 
rent, aside from his portion of the annual school tax. 
The schools, in one word, are entirely free. The 
system of Pennsylvania is, in most respects, like that 
of Massachusetts except that the people do not direct- 
ly vote how much money they will raise. No tuition 
bill is here presented to the poor man for his baker’s- 
dozen of children in the public schools. This system 
is the true system, and is fast finding advocates in al] 
the States. Its chief excellency consists in levying 
a tax upon the property in the state for the education- 
al purposes of the state, and not compelling those 
children which most need the benefit of education to 
grow up in ignorance, because poverty puts it out of 
the power of the parent to pay the tuition fee of his 
numerous family. This I say is the true system, and 
must eventually prevail over all others. 

The other system, which may be called the New 
York system, raises its schco] tax in the most impor- 
tant respects as it is raised in Massachusetts; but it 
compels every child that attends school to pay in ad- 
dition a capitation tax which is burdensome to many 
families, and utterly prohibitory to not a few children. 
The people of the state have been struggling against 
this obnoxious appendage to their system for many 
years: sometimes they have triumphed, and in turn 
they have been defeated. The controversy is still 
going on, and must eventually terminate in the es- 
tablishment of rreE scHoots. May such a glorious 
consummation soon be attained. 


The advantages of free schools are obvious and 
need no exposition except in contrast with the sys- 
tems which are advocated in opposition to them.— 
These systems I now proceed to consider, as being 
the best method of showing the pre-eminent advanta- 
ges which the public, free-school system has over all 
others, in Economy, Efficiency, Universality and Na- 
tionality. ‘Two systems only will be considered, the 
two which are at this moment presented to the peo- 
ple as superior to the one which I have advocated.— 
The first is Parochial schools. This system claims 
that each denomination should have its own schools, 
and draw from the state-fund or from the monies 





raised by taxes, in proportion to the number of schol- 
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ars which its schedules show to be in attendance up- 
on itsschools. If any twoor more denominations can 
unite together, it may be done. In these schools not 
only the common branches of education are to be 
taught, but also the peculiar doctrines of the sect or 
sects sustaining the schools. Such is the system.— 
Let us examine it, compare it with the true system, 
and see how triumphantly the right way vindicates 
itself. 

1. And first in point of Economy. As in the case 
of supporting the ministry in the present broken and 
sectarian condition of the church, four times as much 
money is expended for but one fourth as good preach- 
ing as might be had by union; so even if it could be 
hoped that educational zeal would wax as warm as 
denominational rivalship, we should be compelled to 
spend vastly more money, for greatly inferior schools 
than we now have. But no such zeal can be looked 
for; and if it could be, I shall soon have occasion to 
show that it would be an evil, of itself sufficient to 
condemn the system and silence its advocates. In 
every district where we now have one school-house 
where squirrels dare to winter, we should have four 
shanties, which even the mice would desert. Instead 
of one teacher of ordinary capacity receiving fifteen 
dollars per month, we should have four professors, 
each receiving ten or five dollars per month.— 
The extra expense of school!-houses and teachers 
could not be less than double the sum now required 
to keep respectable, and yearly improving schools. 

But what would become of that large class of our 
population which does not belong to any denomina- 
tion, and which is scattered through all our districts, 
over the whole country? Persons, many of whom 
are indifferent to all education as well as to all re- 
ligion ; whose children will grow up equally without 
the guidance of education and the sanctions of piety ; 
what is to be done with them? Are they to be cast 


out as chaff from the educational influences around 


them, and yet crowd the ballot box in the blindness 
of their strength, and under the impulse of their pas- 
sions? Those who eminently need education would, 
under this system, be shut out from it; and yet the 
expense would be four fold that of the system now 
established. But the deficiencies of the Parochial] 
system in this respect I will remark upon under an- 
other head. It is sufficient to my present purpose to 
say, that the expense of parochial schools, if they are 
open as many months during the year as our schools 
now are, will be not less than double, probably not 
less than four fold tke expense of the present school 
system. In point of economy, therefore, parochial 
schools are far from being preferable to our present 
system of schools. 

Do they not also fall below our present system in 
Ffficiency? I think it can easily be shown that they 
do. Inthe present system a legally authorized board 
of overseers take charge of the schools, provide school 
houses and teachers, and enforce by the sanctions of 
law and the authority of the commonwealth, regula- 
tions and obedience in the school-room, There is the 
presence of the state in its majesty in every school- 
house. The officers are amenable to the laws for the 
faithful discharge of their duties, Under the influ- 
ence of these legal obligations and sanctions, in ad- 
dition to the interest which they feel as parents and 
citizens, we may be assured of a more efficient ad- 
ministration of our schools, than where the service is 
voluntary, and no account is required of the method 
in which the funds have been expended or the schools 





managed. Nor is this all. The teacher feels the 
support and aid of the law in the school-room. Insu- 
bordination is not only a shame, but a crime. The 
walls of the school-room and the commands of the 
teacher are invested with a legal sanctity, and pro- 
tected and enforced by the power of the whole com. 
monwealth. In private schools the scholars are less 
likely to learn subordination. 

There is also efficiency to be found in union. Clas. 
sification is the great secret of high success in our 
schools, But if each denomination is to establish its 
own schools, thus far the means of classification are 
diminished. It is very difficult, even now, to collect 
together a sufficient number of children to properly 
classify and grade them according to their studies.— 
Four times the amount of improvement can be made 
in a school well classified and graded, than can be 
made in one where classification is discarded andthe 
scholors are taught in any and every branch which 
they may demand, without regard to the wants of the 
whole school. Teachers are aware of this. Hence 
the endeavor to form union schools, and high schools 
in all places where it is practicable. Let each de- 
nomination have its school and in a district where 
eighty scholars can be found, there would be four 
schools, al least, each of which would include schol- 
ars of all ages belonging to the different denomina- 
tions. The instruction would, of necessity, be poor 
and ineffective. Four teachers would impart less, 
and less valuable instruction in these schools, than 
two teachers, one of these a female, would impart 
were the schools united and classified. Of this there 
can be no reasonable doubt by any teacher or educa- 
tionist, who has given any attention to the matter.— 
Enthusiasm increases with numbers, and the larger 
a school is, within certain limits, the more interest 
will be awakened among the scholars, and hence the 
more study performed and the more valuable because 
the more impressive the instruction given. There 
can be no doubt about the greater efficiency of our 
present system when compared with that of paroch- 
ial schools which some propose to establish in this 
place. Looking at our system in every point of view, 
it far exceeds parochial schools in efficiency. 


Nor is it less true that parochial schools are inferior, 
if we regard universality. Far fewer of the children 
of our commonwealth would be educated were paro- 
chial schools established, than therenoware. Inthe 
first place take the large class of persons who belong 
to no denomination ; how would their children obtain 
an education? In many towns there would be too 
few to establish a school if they were disposed to do 
so, and in many other towns where there were su’ 
ficient numbers, there would be no disposition to do 
so. Then, again, there are many classes of chris 
tians, too few in number in any given locality, to open 
a school of their own, and they would not be willing 
to put their children under the sharp denominational 
education of the parochial schools around them: 80 
that here would be another large fraction of the peo 
ple growing up in ignorance. Nor is thisall, Many 
of the sects would not move in the matter at all, un- 
less driven by law—and who would be interested in 
compelling a sect by law to multiply its numbers and 
influence? Such disinterested self-sacrifice is not 
often to be found in denominations.—And yet more, 
and worse still. In the thinly populated portions of 
the country, no denomination could have a school, 
for none would be sufficiently numerous to sustain 
one. Hence, if this system is to be established in 
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place of the present one, there will be no schools in 
large portions of ourcountry. So that in these newly 
and sparsely settled portions of the state, the choice 
is not between parochial and state schools, but be- 
tween state schools and none. Most obviously if we 
look at the number of children reached by our sys- 
tem of education there can be no doubt whatever that 
the present system is by far most universal in its ben- 
efits. 

But the interests of the country are to be looked 
at as well as the interests of individuals in our sys- 
tem of education. And when the state and the 
schools are brought near together their influence up- 
on each other is mutually beneficial. When the 
state watches over the interests of education, the ed- 
ucated feel grateful to the state. The care which 
has been manifested in their behalf has awakened in 
their bosoms regard for the state—and thus patriotism 
is begotten not by the sight of the public crib, but by 
gratitude for public education. When schools are de- 
nominational in their character they tend to sharpen 
still more the differences which exist in society, and 
connect with the thought of uur schools a dividing 
not an uniting influence. The state comes in for no 
part of our gratitude. Patriotism is not promoted.— 
The already narrow bounds of denominational sym- 
pathy are compressed still closer, and the large sym- 
pathies which should embrace our country, are nar- 
rowed to the interest and success of our own sect. 


But I must not pursue this course of thought any 
further,as other considerations are before me demand- 
ing attention. So far as parochial, denominational 
schools are concerned as a substitute for our present 
system, they are to be rejected without hesitation. In 
all the great requisites of economy, efficiency, univer- 


sality, and nationality they fail—fail utterly. They 
increase expense, diminish quality, and quantity, cir- 
cumscribe the limits, and destroy the national element 


of our schools. They are to be discarded by every 
lover of public education. And no whining of secta- 
rian bigots, no grumbling of aristocratic wealth, 
should check the friends of education one moment in 
their endeavors to perfect our present system of pub- 
lic schools, founded upon the great democratic prin- 
ciple. that provision is to be made for the education 
of the children of the state, at the expense of the 
state under the supervision of the state. 


There is one other system proposed to take the 
place of our present system, and which is advocated 
by the Roman catholic portion of our population ; or 
rather by the leaders of that portion of our population ; 
for I do not believe that any great number of that 
people are ready to adopt it or advocate it. The aim 
is the establishment of denominational schools, but 
the object in many places is kept out of sight, and 
the system says nothing of denominations. The sys- 
tem itself is less worthy of acceptance than the one 
which I have just considered, and therefore can be 
dispatched in fewer words. What I have already 
said respecting parochial schools will apply with 
still greater force to the system I am now to consi- 
der. It issudstantially this, as stated by the Bishop 
of Pittsburg in his letter to Gov. Bigler. Any per- 
son who can find scholars may open a school, and 
upon presentation of a certificate to the proper au- 
thorities, that he has taught a given number of schol- 
ars for a given number of months, he can draw from 
the school funds his portion of the public money. 

If this Bishop is a fresh import from Irelard or Ita- 
ly, such a worthless and impracticable scheme can 





be excused. But if he has made himself at all ac- 
quainted with the spirit of our institutions, the social 
condition of our people, and our present system of 
education, then he must be convicted of having en- 
deavored to practice upon our credulity to such an 
extent that the imposition of Joe Smith becomes in- 
considerable. On this system, or rather no system, 
any person, with no one to decide upon his qualifica- 
tions to teach, or whether being qualified, he had 
taught to any purpose, can obtain the public funds, 
by simply showing that he has had children under 
his care and instruction. The ring-streaked, spotted 
and speckled cattle of the cunning Jacob, would be 
again realized in the greedy herd who would feed at 
the public crib. When all other resources had fail- 
ed, one could set up as teacher, and by appropriating 
a few hours from the ginning wheel to the birch, or 
by quitting the axe for the ferule, one would ensure a 
seat at the table of the State. 


All our schools would be broken up, crumbled to 
pieces and given to the dogs, unless denominational 
zeal should seize upon them and introduce sectarian 
schools under the rule of priests and bishops, and thus 
infuse more gall into the already bitter cup, which 
religious sects are putting to each other’s lips. Ev- 
ery reason which lies against denominational schools 
lies againts this loose and worthless substitute ; and 
a legion besides, which I have no time toname. I 
do not believe that the project will prevail. I be- 
lieve that there is too much good sense among our 
catholic population to permit them to be deluded into 
the idea, that under that system any schools worthy 
of the name will be open in many places. And who 
does not see that if such a scheme could be carried 
out, the mass of the people would instantly refuse to 
be taxed tosupport teachers who were not under the 
control of public officers, whe should be responsible 
to the state. The public tax for the support of schools 
would be levied no longer, and the poor who now 
look to our schools as the fountains of knowledge 
would find themselves in the centre of a Zahara, in 
comparison with whose dryness the African desert 
would be water springs. 


The cause of the denominational opposition to our 
public school system is entirely without foundation. 
It is simply factious, as the different forms which it 
wears indicate. It issaid on the one hand that our 
schools are atheistic because they do not teach a sec- 
tarian religion. It is said on the other, that they are 
sectarian because religion in its general principles is 
taught, the Testament read, and prayers offered in 
the school room. It may be well, therefore, before I 
close my remarks to inquire how far and in what man- 
ner religion should be taught in our public schcols. 
And obviously enough the proper answer to these 
enquiries will depend upon circumstances. When 
no objection is made there is no reason why the 
teacher should not appeal to the sanctions of the 
christian religion to enforce obedience, and control 
the waywardness of the scholars, The Bible may be 
read and prayers offered, and the great principles of 
christian religion be inculcated. But where different 
sects are gathered in the same public school, that 
which is peculiar to a sect must be omitted, and only 
the common ground of all made subject of instruction. 
Are there Roman Catholics in the school? and do 
they object to reading our version of the Bible, be- 
cause, as they say, it is sectarian? I would lay it 
aside, and even read theirs, for there is not difference 
enough between them to prevent protestants from 
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using it, so far as public school purposes are concern- | ent system as any other class of our citizens. They 
ed. I would use theirs, I say, because I think this| will not permit it to be destroyed by their aid unless 
course far preferable tonot using any. Butif protes-| they are beguiled, unless they are forced to submit to 
tant bigotry was found to rival the Catholic, in the | the political will of their priesthood, that priesthood 
district, then I would lay aside altogether the use of) which disclaims all right and wish to interfere inany 
the Bible in our public schools. I would not introduce | thing but spiritual affairs, We appeal to them tobe. 
religious instruction of any kind if thereby the sys-| ware how they act in this matter lest they leave to 
tem was to be weakened in the confidence of any | their children the heritage of ignorance and disgrace, 
large portion of the people. For in our families and | by taking from them the means of education. 
in our Sunday schools we can give toour children} Parents and teachers do your work faithfully. Re- 
that religious instruction which they need. Religious | move from our schools all occasions of offence, even 
instruction in our public schools is not essential to | if the grounds of complaint are unreasonable. Bet- 
theirusefulness orsuccess,nor to the promotion of piety. | ter be too forbearing than by maintaining our rights, 
Still I think it would add to the value and promote | to cause distrust respecting the value of our public 
the welfare of both to introduce such religious instruc-| school system. The cause of education needs the 
tion into our public schools as can be introduced with-| united action of all our citizens. The interests at 
out denominational] offence. — accusation of Arch- | stake are too great to be carelessly guarded, and nur- 
bishop Hughes that our publi¢ schools are atheistic is ‘tured. Let every one arouse himself to the work, 
calumnious. The existence of God is recognized in| feeling that his country demands something at his 
all our schools in a more or less direct manner. But/ hands, and let him render with hearty good will effi- 
if it were not; if the name of God was not uttered | cient aid in educating this whole people. Then the 
or his existence alluded to, that would by no means) patriot need no longer fear that the blind forces of 
show that our public schools were calculated to make | ignorance lead on by the Lynx-eyed hunters of office 
men atheists, anymore than the ride of the Archbish-| and pelf will storm and carry the citadel of our civil 
op in his carriage would show him to be an atheist, | liberties. Then the christian need not fear that the 
or tend to make him one, unless he was constantly | unenlightened church incited by superstition and 
repeating the name of God and reading his Bible. | Bigotry will drown in blood our religious liberties.— 
The means of religious instruction are so abundant! The church will not be thronged by those who thrist 
in this country, that if it is neglected in one depart- | for the blood of dissenters, or heretics. The noble 
ment, it is easily supplied in another. The objection | and protecting tree of our liberties will spread its 
brought against our public schools as being sectarian | branches farther and farther out to the four winds of 
and atheistic, is without foundation. Our schools are | heaven, its shadow will be more and more refreshing 
free from both charges, or can easily be made free | to all those who have escaped from the tooth of pov- 
from them. /erty or the lash of tyrrany; and though the storms 
We contend, then, that our school system is foun-| may howl around it in wrath, and the iron sleet de- 
ded on correct principles. That it fosters neither |scend upon it in freezing fury, it will stand amidst 
sectarianism nor atheism; that it is the most econom-| the commotion of the elements, as Sinai stood amid 
ical, universal and national system that can be estab-| the thunderings and lightnings which roared and 
lished ; and that it is worse than folly, it is madness, | flashed around it, giving forth from the encircling 
to condemn and destroy this system in the expectation | clouds, and in a voice audible abore that of the thun- 





_ of finding a substitute at all adequate to tl 


wants of 
the people in either parochial or individual private | 
schools. Let not the people be deceived in this mat- 
ter. Especially let not the friends of our public 


der, the law of liberty and security to the people and 
nations of the earth, the law THAT FREEDOM, PROPER- 
TY, HAPPINESS ARE ESTABLISHED AND SECURED IN A 
STATE, ONLY BY THE EDUCATION OF ITS CITIZENS AT 
PUBLIC EXPENSE. 





schools sleep while the enemy is at the gate. The) 
Roman Catholics are as much interested in the pres- 
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